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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~——. 
SSUMING that Greenock is a gain for the Gladstonians, 
and that the election in the Orkneys goes for Mr. 
Gladstone, the following is the result of the General Election 
of 1892 — 
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The Liberal Unionists, it will be seen, have fallen in numbers 
from 64 to 46, a considerable decline, no doubt, but not at all 
the complete extinction which Mr. Gladstone, in his dire 
resentment, promised them. The Unionists asa whole havelost 
10 seats in Scotland and gained 5, have lost 2 seats in Wales, 
have gained 5 seats in Ireland, and have lost 40 seats in 
England, of which 12 were lost in London alone. They 
muster altogether a compact minority of 314 (though we can 
hardly count Sir Edward Watkin as a very secure Unionist), 
which greatly outnumbers the 271 Gladstonians taken alone. 
But if Mr. Gladstone can keep the Anti-Parnellite, Parnellite, 
and Labour votes all with him, he will have 356 votes against our 
3l4—majority, 42. 


It is, of course, quite misleading to count the Labour votes 
asonly four. Itis true that Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, and other 
Labour candidates regard themselves as good Gladstonians, who 
may be relied on to give a hearty support to the general policy 
of Mr. Gladstone,—sometimes even when there is considerable 
difference of opinion amongst the labourers as to that policy. 
Still, multitudes of the Gladstonian county representatives are 
deeply pledged to support such measures as the agricultural 
labourers desire,—though it is as yet by no means clear what 
they do desire,—and on any issue on which the labourers are 
united and feel strongly, they could put a very powerful pres- 
Sure upon Mr. Gladstone. On the whole, however, we may say 
that there are only four representatives of Labour who hold 
themselves ostentatiously aloof from Mr. Gladstone’s party, 
and wonld be rather pleased than otherwise to find themselves 
called upon to thwart his policy. 


The return of Sir Charles Dilke for the Forest of Dean 
Division of Gloucestershire by a very large majority (5,360 
against 2,942 for the Conservative, Mr. Colchester- W emyss), 
Sives the Labour Party a very competent head, who may very 





of Members, and for the defraying of all election expenses 
out of the public rates or taxes, as one of the first reforms 
which ought to be brought about; and we may take it that 
his influence will be thrown into the same scale as that of Mr. 
Labouchere for delaying the production of the Home-rule 
Bill till this change has been accomplished. Sir Charles 
Dilke is amongst the first politicians of his day in general 
knowledge, and especially in his command of the various 
threads of European foreign policy. We do not, however, 
regard his political judgment as of at alla high order. He has 
but little instinct for popular feeling, as the fiasco in his early 
and rather theatrical Republican outburst proved. But still, he 
has enough industry and enough capacity to have placed him 
in the front rank of politicians, had he not lost the respect of 
the English people by the scandals of his private life. 


England taken alone gives a majority of 71 against Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy,—268 Unionists to 197 of the Home-rulers, 
counting the 4 Labourers’ representatives and the 1 English 
(Liverpool) Anti-Parnellite for Mr. Gladstone. Great Britain 
taken alone gives a majority of 15 against Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy,—291 Unionists against 276 Home-rulers. Including 
Ireland, the Gladstonians have, as we have already stated, a 
majority of 42 for Home-rule,—314 Unionists against 356 
Home-rulers. It isnot, perhaps, very remarkable that Wales is 
more completely united under Mr. Gladstone than even Ireland, 
because there is no Ulster in Wales. Wales gives us 28 Home- 
rulers to 2 Unionists (both of them in the boroughs, every Welsh 
county declaring for Mr. Gladstone),—i.e., 14 to 1 ; whereas Ire- 
land gives only 80 Home-rulers to 23 Unionists,—.e., less than 
33 to 1. In the English counties, the Unionists still greatly 
outnumber the Home-rulers,—by 131 to 103, or by a majority 
of 28. In the English boroughs, the majority is still greater, 
—namely, 132 to 94, or bya majority of 38. Among the repre- 
sentatives of the Universities, Mr. Gladstone has not a single 
adherent. 


Not one man of the first rank, except Mr. Ritchie, the 
head of the Local Government Board, has lost his seat in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Courtney, whose seat was much 
threatened, came in for the Bodmin Division of Cornwall 
by a greatly diminished majority, but still a sufficient 
majority; and amongst the members of the Government 
who were not of Cabinet rank, Mr. Walter Long is, we 
believe, the only one who has lost his seat. His defeat 
in East Wilts by Myr. Hobhouse, like Mr. Fison’s defeat 
by Mr. Holden in the Buckrose Division of Yorkshire, was, 
we believe, principally due to the distribution of cards on 
which the Tory loaf was pictured as a very small loaf at a very 
high price, while the Liberal loaf was pictured as a very big loaf 
at a very low price. It is difficult to imagine a meaner or less 
honourable device for gaining votes. Everybody knows that 
even Lord Salisbury, who is personally inclined to flirt with 
Fair-trade, has expressly declared that the food of the people 
can never again be taxed; nor would it have been possible for 
Lord Salisbury, with his present Cabinet, to carry any kind of 
Protectionist measure, however limited. Every Gladstonian 
Member knows perfectly well that nothing in the world could 
possibly happen to increase the price of the loaf under the 
Tories, which would not happen just as much under the 
Gladstonians; so that this fragment of Gladstonian elec- 
tioneering comes very near indeed to foul play, and may 
certainly be described as an unworthy and discreditable trick. 


The rumours circulated as to the character of the ap- 
proaching Government are not worth much. Till Mr. 
Gladstone has received the Queen’s commission to form one, 





which he will not do till he has carried a vote against the 
present Administration, he will not be likely to fix with any 
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finality on its Members. Doubtless Mr. Morley will be his 
Irish Secretary, and Lord Rosebery his Foreign Secretary, 
and beyond that nothing can be conjectured with any con- 
fidence; but it appears to be expected that Sir William 
Harcourt will return, not to the Exchequer, but to the Home 
Office, and that Mr. Henry Fowler will succeed Mr. Goschen. 
His criticisms on Mr. Goschen’s finance have not been happy, 
but they have not been so wild as Sir William Harcourt’s. 
At present, there appears to be no expectation of any very 
new element in the Cabinet. Mr. Labouchere, it is suggested, 
may be offered the Postmaster-Generalship without a seat in 
the Cabinet. But will Mr. Labouchere accept a muzzle, and 
nothing but a muzzle, without even the privilege of setting 
the Cabinet by the ears P 


The calculations as to what is called the popular majority 
at the General Election are almost all vitiated by leaving the 
uncontested seats out of the account. The Times of yester- 
day, however, gave us a calculation which seems to us based 
on very just, not to say generous, assumptions towards the 
Gladstonians, which included the uncontested elections taken 
on a computation as reasonable as it is possible to make. 
And this was the result:—In England alone, the Unionist 
popular majority was 121,635. In England and Wales, taken 
together, it was 69,999, say 70,000. In Great Britain (7.e., 
including Scotland as well as Wales), the Unionist majority 
was 33,814. In the United Kingdom, with the Irish vote 
included, the net Home-rule majority was 203,014. 





On Tuesday, news was received that Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith had withdrawn his Mission from Fez on July 12th, 
further negotiations having become impossible. On July 5th, 
the Sultan finally agreed that the treaty concluded between 
him and our Envoy should be signed next day. This, how- 
ever, was not done ; and on Saturday last, without assigning any 
ground for the change, the Sultan refused to give his formal 
assent to any treaty except one drawn in accordance with his 
own ideas. In order to get Sir Charles Euan-Smith to agree 
to this, he offered the English Minister a bribe of £30,000. 
The only result of such action was, of course, the withdrawal 
of the British Mission. This, however, was not accom- 
plished without difficulty, as the horses and mules belonging 
to the Mission were seized by the Sultan, and were only 
restored when he learned that Mr. B. Carlton was being 
sent to the coast on a swift horse, with a request to 
the Governor of Gibraltar to send an armed force to 
reseue the Mission. It appears that the treaty proposed 
by England conferred no rights on us which were not to be 
enjoyed by other Europeans, and that Germany, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, and Belgium supported the demands of our 
Minister. The failure of the treaty was probably due to the 
French. They, no doubt, told the Sultan that if he refused 
to sign, they would lend him their support, and would refrain 
from countenancing attempts on the part of pretenders to 


It is possible that the next Presidential election may exhibit 
the working of a rarely used provision of the American Con- 
stitution. If none of the candidates for the Presidency receive 


The news reported from Afghanistan this week mann 
out important. It is evident that the insurrection ail 
Hazaras, which has been going on for the past three “ 
months, is assuming formidable proportions, and ma four 
the Ameer a good deal of trouble. As the Hazarag live = 
the Russian frontier, there is also the added Complication 
the Ameer’s soldiers may get into conflict with the irre ~ 
Turkoman troops in the service of Russia. On Tuesday ; 
was further reported that a defiant message had been my 
the Ameer in answer to a remonstrance made by Lord i 
downe :—“I refuse to accept the dictation of the Governmens 
of India, as I am engaged in the legitimate Operation of 
quelling a rebellion in my own territory, and assuring jt, 
tranquillity. Iam an independent Prince, and can uge What 
means I please for that purpose, and I will not brook inter 
ference.” The Continental papers have laid great stress on 
this piece of news, but they forget that we have means of 
bringing the Ameer to reason, even if he were to turn active 
“nasty,” which is far from likely. J 

The cholera is undoubtedly prevalent in the suburby of 
Paris, though in the early days of this week the rain and cold 
naturally checked its advance, and very few fatal cases wer 
reported. In the suburb of Aubervilliers alone, there were te, 
deaths from cholera reported on Monday. The reports from 
Russia are very disastrous, and the panic of the people has 
shown itself, both at Astrakhan, and at Khavelinsk in th 
Province of Saratoff, in the fury of the mob, which has directa 
itself against the doctors. The hospital at Khavelinsk was 
sacked, and the resident physician was murdered, The 
Russian Minister of the Interior has given public notice tha 
any further riots will be put down by the soldiers, and that 
those accused of these disturbances will be tried by court. 
martial. There is some excuse for panic,—for at Astrakhan, 
out of 433 seizures, there were as many as 256 deaths; at 
Saratoff, out of 109 seizures, there were 78 deaths; at Samara, 
out of 59 seizures, there were 46 deaths; and at Baku, ont of 
109 seizures, there were 81 deaths. And these figures all 
applied, it is said, to a single day,—July 17th. Probablys 
great deal of the mortality is due to the inadequacy of the 
medical attendance ; for while at Tiflis, which is, we suppose, 
fairly provided with medical men, there were 10 deaths out of 
41 seizures, in the rest of the Caucasus, which is, we suppose, 
very inadequately provided with doctors, there were 33 
seizures and 162 deaths, or about 50 per cent. 


The State trial at Sofia, which has lasted for many days, 
ended on Tuesday in the following sentences being found by 
the Court :—Swetoslaw Milaroff, Constantin Popoff, Toma 
Gheorghieff, and Alexander Karaguloff, were condemned to 
death ; Lieutenant Vassilieff, Stoju Djudjoff, and Ivan Bobekof 
were sentenced to nine years’ imprisonment; Dimitri Staicof, 
to sixteen months’ imprisonment; Spas Lepavtzoff was con- 
demned to death, but this has been commuted to five years’ 
imprisonment; Petko Karaveloff, the former Regent and 
Minister, to five years’ imprisonment ; Traiko Kitantcheff, to 
three years’ imprisonment; Ghorghi Velikoff, to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. The following were acquitted :—Grigor Kara- 
guloff, Petre Makedonski, Dimitri Molloff, Dimitri Karasto- 


a majority of the whole number of the Electoral College, the janoff, Dimitri Nojaroff, and Petre Milkoff. M. Karaveloff, 
President will be selected by the House of Representatives | who, it will be remembered, was one of the Regents appointed 


from the three candidates who have received most votes. The 


after the deposition of Prince Alexander, made a speech in 


Vice-President will be similarly elected by the Senate. This | hig own defence, in which he declared that he did not want to 
has only happened twice before in American history,—in subject Bulgaria to Russia, but desired an alliance with 
1800 and in 1824. This contingency gives a double chance to Turkey. As to whether the prisoners ought to have been con- 
Mr. Cleveland, for, as the House is strongly Democrat, he | gemned, it is very difficult to say; but if we are to believe the 
would be certainly the candidate selected. He may thus correspondents, the trial was fairly conducted. One thing is 
win either by a clear majority, or by a vote of the House of | clear, when M. Stambouloff strikes, he strikes hard. 


Representatives. In any case, the battle will be unusually 
exciting. Mr. Cleveland made on Wednesday a speech, 


On Monday night, the Cape House of Assembly passed the 


both powerful and straightforward, to a great open-air | second reading of the new Franchise Bill by a majority of 
meeting in Madison Square Garden, attended by fifteen | 45 to 20. Mr. Hofmeyr, the head of the Africander Bund, 
thousand people. The tariff-reform issue was stated in | supported the Bill, and declared that his party had nothing 
the way Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright would have stated it, | to fear from the ballot. He believed the Bill would be “the 
and there was no attempt made to “placate ”—such is the | precursor of a closer union between the two great sections of 
barbarous technical phrase of American party warfare—any | the white population of the Colony.” The Bill provides that 
of the manufacturing interests. ‘“ We insist,” said Mr. Cleve- | the qualification for a vote shall be a £25 instead of a £75 
land, “that no plan of tariff legislation shall be tolerated which | occupation. Persons who are unable to write their name, 
has for its object and purpose a forced contribution from the | address, and occupation are disqualified, but all persons already 
earnings and income of the masses of our citizens to swell | registered retain their right to vote as long as they remain 





directly the accumulations of a favoured few.” 


resident in the same electoral division, The Bill also provides 
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y ballot throughout the Colony after July, 1894. 
f the Bill is, of course, the disfranchisement 

the Blacks, who were given the suffrage owing to the 
$ ses between the English and Dutch. Now, however, 
RTE has been patched up by the exclusion of the natives. 
Me compromise is the first-fruits of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s 


alliance with the Africander Bund. 


for election b 
The motive 0 


Sir Edward Watkin makes in Monday’s Times a suggestion 
that we have urged on several occasions in these columns,— 
that is, that a serious attempt should be made to create a 

hysical union with Ireland by means of a submarine tunnel. 
Te as seems certain, there is nothing impossible in the plan 
fom an engineering point of view, we hold that the estab- 
lishment of dry communication between the two islands would 
be most beneficial. Sir Edward Watkin wants besides aship- 
canal between the East and West of Ireland; but this seems 
tous to bea far less important matter. If the tunnel gave usa 
through-railway communication between London and Galway, 
and Galway were made the starting-place of the Atlantic 
steamers, ten or twelve hours’ railway and four days’ steam 
would beall that would be required for the ocean-ferry service. 
No doubt a 3 per cent. guarantee for ninety-nine years on the 
ten millions the tunnel would cost—i.e., £300,000 a year—would 
gecure the work being carried out. We are not generally 
in favour of public help to such undertakings, but surely this 
isa case for making an exception to the rule. 


Sir E. Watkin did not limit himself to suggestions to which 
his professional experience gives a certain amount of weight. 
He began his letter by suggesting that there should be another 
Round-Table (a very small one apparently), at which “the 
most illustrious of our citizens,” Mr. Gladstone, “ the distin- 
guished Prime Minister,” Lord Salisbury, and the Duke of 
Devonshire, who was so fortunate as to escape without an epi- 
thet, should sit and discuss a plan of Local Government for Ire- 
land on which they might agree. This is not a subject on which 
Sir E. Watkin is competent to give advice, and of course the 
advice he does give, is singularly foolish. Knowing Mr. Glad- 
stone so well as he does, he ought, we think, to have at least 
sufficient sagacity to perceive that he would come to sucha 
discussion (if he came to it at all, as of course he would not), 
with the perfect certainty that just what he cared most to give 
to Ireland, his two colleagues would think it wrong to give, 
and that just what they would be disposed to give, he himself 
should regard as nothing short of insulting. There are 
always political busybodies who are convinced that prepos- 
sessions, declarations, direct responsibility to great parties, go 
for nothing in politics, and that if you could but get anta- 
gonists face to face, all difficulties would disappear. Sir E. 
Watkin should know better. He might just as well assume 
that the views of a great body of shareholders go for nothing 
in railway management, and this we are sure he could not 
bring himself to believe; though, granting only that the line 
were a prosperous and remunerative one,—a most necessary 
condition,—there would be no little truth in the assumption. 


We are assured, on an authority which we can implicitly 
trust, that the book called “An Englishman in Paris,” 
reviewed in these columns on July 9th, is not to be ascribed 
to the late Sir Richard Wallace. As we mentioned that rumour, 
which had been credited in many of the leading reviews of the 
book, and as we were disposed to give it credence, we feel 
bound to give publicity to the denial of that rumour, which 
our present information warrants. 


It is stated in Thursday’s Times that “the recognised organ 
of the Irish Clericals,’—we suppose, the Freeman’s Journal,— 
states that Mr. Davitt, M.P., has been congratulated on his 
election for North Meath by Father Dorney, Alexander 
Sullivan, and Mr. Corkery, all of them formerly, and perhaps 
still, very energetic members of the Clan-na-Gael. Mr. Davitt 
has never shown the least disposition to disguise his friendly 
feelings for the physical-force party, though he is doubtless 
anxious to obtain by pacific means if he can, what he was 
willing enough to see extracted by means which could not 
possibly be so termed, if pacific means appeared to be useless. 
But it is odd that a paper which is regarded as the chief organ 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, should not be unwilling to 
Parade the friendship of the former heroes of the Clan-na- 


Parnellite Party. Probably the priests would regard the con- 
gratulation as a mere item of news. Still it is a significant 
item of news, and shows how thin a crust of cooled-down lava 
separates the party of Irish Home-rule from the party of Irish 
Revolution. 


On Tuesday, Thomas Neill, the man already accused of 

sending threatening letters, was brought up before Sir John 

Bridge at Bow Street, and charged with the murder of Matilda 
Clover. The case, which has come to be known as “ The South 

London Poisoning Case,” is one of the most curious that has 
ever come under the notice of the police. Counsel for the prose- 

cution, in opening the case against Neill, who, it seems, is a fully 
qualified medical man of considerable professional attainments, 
undertook to show that he had murdered not only Matilda 
Clover, the woman Donworth, and two girls named Marsh 
and Shrivell, but had also tried to poison Louisa Harvey. In 
the four cases first named, the victims died from the effects of 
strychnine-poisoning administered by a person asserted to be 
Neill; but Louisa Harvey, the intended victim, for some 
reason was suspicious of the pills offered her, and only pre- 
tended to swallow them. It was mentioned by counsel that a 
paper with the dates on which Clover, Marsh, and Shrivell 
died, was found on Neill, as well as a number of strychnine- 
pills. It is, of course, far too early to conclude that Neill was 
the murderer. He may have a complete answer to the charge. 
Certainly there seems a great lack of motive, unless we assume 
that when Neill desired to blackmail certain people, he com- 
mitted a murder by way of providing a groundwork for his 
chantage operations. 





On Monday, the burglar who broke into Colonel Arthur 
Paget’s house in Belgrave Square a few nights ago, was 
charged at the Westminster Police-Court, and committed for 
trial at the Old Bailey. It appeared in evidence that this 
prisoner, named Thurgar, alias Knot, has struck out a new 
line in the business of cracksman. Since August last, when 
he came out of prison, he has rented a safe at the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit, in order, no doubt, to avoid any unpleasant 
association with receivers of stolen goods. When searched 
by the police, the safe was found empty; yet no doubt, but 
for the accident of Colonel Paget’s appearance at the moment 
when Thurgar was taking Mrs. Paget’s jewels, it would now 
contain plenty of articles of value. There is something 
very amusing in the picture of the apparently respectable 
middle-class gentleman who rents a safe and is constantly 
depositing in it heavy packages, but who is in reality a 
noted burglar. The writers of melodrama have never dared 
to draw so impossible a picture as this; and yet, after all, 
they might with perfect propriety have brought the millionaire 
and Bill Sikes together in the corridor of the Safe Deposit. 








The latest news seems to show that both at the Carnegie 
Company’s works and in Idaho, the labour troubles are 
passing away. In both cases, a very large number of the 
leaders, and even of the rank and file, of the strikers have been 
arrested, and will be tried for murder. At Homestead, it is 
also said that the men intend to prosecute the chief people 
connected with the Company, including Mr. Carnegie him- 
self, in whose case it has been said that extradition pro- 
ceedings will be taken, owing to his presence in Scotland 
Possibly there will be a prosecution ; but it is obvious that there 
will be no need to demand extradition. Mr. Carnegie would, 
of course, surrender to take his trial. To do otherwise would 
mean going into exile. One possible incident of the Idaho 
riots deserves special notice. During the short-lived triumph 
of the union miners, twelve non-union men were, it is re- 
ported, deliberately massacred in the Fourth of July Gulch,— 
a ravine in the hills in which the mines are situated. That is 
a curious commentary on the spirit of altruism and pity which 
is supposed to permeate and sanctify the Labour movement 
all the world over. As long as the labourer has exactly his 
own way,— 

“It’s peace, and love, and brothers all, and do just what you like; 

But—it’s curse the blackleg, cut his throat, when he won’t go 

out on strike,” 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling might express it. In truth, there is 
no more altruism in the Labour movement than in buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the dearest market, 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Gael for one of the most distinguished members of the Anti- 


New Consols (23) were on Friday 9¢§—97, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE PROBLEM BEFORE MR. GLADSTONE. 


i difficulty of the problem which is now presented to 

Mr. Gladstone can hardly be exaggerated. He has an 
anything but solid majority of forty-two (which, if he re- 
places Mr. Peel in the Chair of the House, will be increased 
to forty-three) ; but with that majority he has to redeem pro- 
mises of a very exacting kind, some of which do not admit 
of being easily reconciled with each other, and what is 
worse, being in the middle of his eighty-third year, he has 
very little time at his disposal for preparation, and the 


adaptation of means to ends. To carry Irish Home-rule 
is his supreme object, and if he fails to carry it himself, 
he must know that it will have a very poor chance indeed 
of being carried by his successors. Yet, as Mr. Labouchere 
contends,—and Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s last utterance has 
been interpreted as implying the same view,—to make it the 
first business of his Government, with the unsatisfactory 
majority at his disposal, would probably imperil it most 
seriously. Whatever his plan may be, he can hardly hope 
to improve its prospect of success by the great discussions 
which will take place both on the first and second readings, 
and in Committee,—discussions which can hardly fail 
to alienate either his British adherents or his Irish 
adherents, or both,—and if he alienates any considerable 
section of either party, he will play into the hands of the 
House of Lords, who are quite certain to reject it, in the 
hope of compelling a second appeal to the people of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Labouchere thinks that a Regis- 
tration Bill greatly shortening the time of residence 
essential to the possession of a vote, the adoption of 
“One Man One Vote,” and a Bill to provide for the 
payment of Members out of the public resources, would 
do a great deal to smooth the way for a Home-rule 
Bill, and to secure a large majority in the country if it 
were rejected by the House of Lords. On the other hand, 
this course would waste one Session at the very least; and 
if it were adopted, Mr. Gladstone would hardly be in a posi- 
tion to encounter in the beginning of 1894, when he would 
already have entered his eighty-fifth year, all the diffi- 
culties of the great campaign, and to lead the party 
through the dissolution which must precede any ultimate 
victory. He must be a very sanguine man indeed, if 
he expects to achieve at the age of eighty-five a final 
triumph for his Irish policy. It will perhaps be said that 
what Mr. Gladstone alone could successfully initiate, any 
other leader could carry to completion. But that is, we 
imagine, the exact contrary of the truth. What any able 
Gladstonian could initiate, it will take all Mr. Gladstone’s 
authority to complete, if, indeed, he or any one could com- 
plete it. What has been the main characteristic of this 
General Election ? Why, that in Great Britain there was 
hardly any pledge that did not take precedence of Home- 
rule. In Wales, it was only Disestablishment that really 
roused the electors, the Tories frequently withholding their 
votes from the Government candidates because they re- 
sented the concessions to agitation made in the Tithe Act 
and the Free Education Act; while the Gladstonians 
rushed to the poll in the hope that Welsh Disestablish- 
ment would take precedence of Irish Home-rule. In 
Scotland, again, it was the threat of Disestablishment 
which placed Mr. Gladstone’s seat so nearly within Colonel 
Wauchope’s grasp; while in other constituencies it was 
just that threat which won seats for his followers. In 
England, Irish Home-rule alone would have left Mr. Glad- 
stone almost without supporters. It was pledges to the 
Radicals, pledges to the Labourers, pledges to the Dis- 
senters, which won him votes, while pledges to the Irish 
oftener counted to him for a reproach than for righteous- 
ness. All these other pledges will be spokes in the 
wheel of Irish Home-rule. So soon as Irish Home-rule | 
comes to the front, but not before, the Welsh will clamour 
for the axe to be laid to the root of the tree ; the Dissenters 
will clamour for popular representation on the management 
of free elementary schools ; and the Labourers will clamour 
for any measure at all that promises to raise the rate of 
wages, or to make their wages more effective. But while 
the preliminaries are going on, while the poorer Members 
of Parliament are fingering in imagination the quarterly 
payments that are to secure them in their position, while 


even into privilege, while the Temperance orato . 
encouraged, as Mr. T. P. O’Connor puts it, toto . 
few brewers, all will go as smoothly with the Gladttonn® 


as marriage-bells. Even the Irish probably will 9; Nias 
trouble, for their greatest present difficulty ia the went 


means since the oe — of gold 
they would certainly not be willing to endanger in 

the passing of a Payment of Members Bill. If Mr. Gat 
stone stayed quietly at Hawarden during the prelimi 5 
stages, while his Government was paying instalments; 
advance for adherence to his Irish policy, and handed o * 
the leadership practically to Sir William Harcourt then 
would be no danger of collapse; but let once the Trish 
stage be cleared, let once Ulster be threatened, let the ais, 
integration of the United Kingdom once come fairly befo 
the English people, and it would need the straining of aD 
the personal influence which Mr. Gladstone could exert tp 
carry his policy a single step towards its goal. So farfrom ity 
being true that it would take Mr. Gladstone to prepare the 
way, and that any one of his lieutenants could complete 
his work, any one of his lieutenants might begin what it 
would be quite hopeless for any one but himself, and 
believe, hopeless even for himself, to conclude. 

It is, therefore, a very serious question for Mr. @lad. 
stone, how far it is in any way safe for a statesman of his 
age to postpone the execution of the proposal on which he 
has set his heart. Instalments paid in advance for ep. 
gagements which men are reluctant to fulfil, are never at, 
all certain to secure the money’s-worth. There area great 
number of his own followers, commonly called the “Gas. 
and- Water” men,—the men who are willing to give Ireland 
a sort of gigantic County Council, but who are not willin 
to give her any true national self-government,—who weulk 
be only too delighted to see Mr. Gladstone postponing the 
administration of the bitter pill which they would hardly 
venture to refuse at his hands, but which any other leader 
would find it nearly impossible to make them swallow, 
For them, Mr. Labouchere’s proposal to pave the way 
for the policy they detest, by initiating at once a policy they 
like, would be received with exultation. They would regard 
it just as the criminal condemned to death regards the news 
of a reprieve. But that is only another way of saying that 
Mr. Gladstone, after telling all the world that he should be 
for ever disgraced if he did not place Irish Home-rule at 
the very head of his programme, and push it forward with 
all the strength that still remains to him, would please a 
good many of his followers by incurring that everlasting 
disgrace, and by risking,—what cannot but be a very 
great risk,—the close of his public career without 
having even attempted the task to which he has vowed 
himself so solemnly. Though that is a task which we 
think he ought never to have undertaken, though no 
conceivable political event would grieve us more pro- 
foundly than its successful accomplishment, we confess 
that we should feel the keenest pang of disappointment 
for Mr. Gladstone’s personal reputation as a statesman 
and a man, if he consented to place himself in that position. 
He has evidently regarded this Irish policy as a duty 
laid upon him personally by the hand of Providence. He 
has contended for it with an ardour and a peremptory 
constancy which bore the most convincing testimony to the 
depth of his conviction. And that he should show signs 
of irresolution now, and yield to worldly advisers what he 
never showed the least disposition to yield to the most 
earnest and passionate of friendly remonstrances, would 
mean a fall from a great height. ‘The serpent beguiled 
me, and I did eat.” That Mr. Labouchere should be able to 
undermine the resolve which neither Lord Hartington, nor 
Sir Henry James, nor Mr. Chamberlain could persuade him 
to reconsider, would indeed be a consummation to his career 
such as we should find it most painful to contemplate. We 
cannot believe it to be possible. For, quite apart from his 
age, and the necessary eagerness to fulfil his task which that 
age must imply, this Irish policy is not a policy which will 
grow easier by delay. Let the desires of the rival parties 
amongst his followers once get whetted by a taste of blood, 
—let the Radicals get intoxicated with wresting salaries for 
professional politicians out of the State, and the labourers 
intoxicated with the hope of renting land on easy terms 
from the County Council, and the Disestablishers in- 
furiated by seeing their claim for religious equality 
postponed to what they will regard as mere bribes in 
comparison with their more spiritual and righteous de- 
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‘ament which has just been elected to that 

beck th Me. Gladstone wishes to see. On the con- 
ee icals, Labourers, and Disestablishers will sa 
trary) wat the prophet of Irish Home-rule has himse 
esrthe ed, it is quite legitimate for them to procrastinate 
ey eco Mr. Gladstone will have delivered himself 
sre the hands of the Laodiceans. The hoarse cries of the 
pas 5 rivals will drown the leader’s voice, even if a year 
— half hence he does summon them back to the 
ret which he had previously consented to postpone. And 
hey will excuse themselves with justice, on the ground 
thet he himself set them the example which they are but 
following. No, for Mr. Gladstone’s reputation it is essential 
that he should grapple at once with the great labour of his 
life, even if he fails tragically in his endeavour. If he 

ould sustain his reputation for something of religious 
rarnestiiess as a politician, he must struggle as Sir Walter 
Scott struggled to the close of his career, to pay off his 
obligations to the last farthing ; and then, even if he breaks 
down, as Sir Walter broke down under the impossible task, 
he Will at least have been faithful to his own conception of 
his own mission, and not leave behind him the reputation 
of a statesman who not only misread his duty to the 
United Kingdom, but who allowed himself to be diverted 
from the duty which he himself thought that of highest 
obligation, by the levity of the most cynical and worldly- 
minded of his followers. We have little doubt that Mr. 
Gladstone will listen to Mr. Labouchere’s counsel only to 
reject it with impatience and disdain. 





THE TRUE TEMPER FOR UNIONISTS. 


ERHAPS the most important question now remaining 
for Unionists, is that of the best mode of behaving 
under defeat. Weare beaten at the polls, but we are not yet 
beaten in the Legislature, and it depends more, we suspect, 
on ourselves than on our opponents, whether or not we 
shall be beaten in the Legislature. It is worth noting that 
we have held our own best, and gained most ground, in the 
Midlands, amongst the shrewd and humorous people who 
do not often approve of extravagant policies or of arrogant 
pretensions, and who have even communicated some of 
their own sobriety to their great leader, Mr. Chamberlain ; 
again, in the sober and discreet boroughs and counties 
of Protestant Ulster; and finally, in the Home Counties, 
where Gladstonian legends have no vogue atall. If we 
are to defeat the policy of disintegration, we must appeal 
to common-sense and common prudence; we must not 
push partisanship too far; we must not try to outdo the 
Welsh in their political fury, or the Scotch in their perfervid 
logic and their revolutionary zeal. We Unionists carry with 
us the calmest and most sagacious constituencies, the most 
long-headed constituencies, the most reticent constituencies, 
and we must take care to deserve their approbation. We 
should regret much to hear, therefore, that the scheme for 
opposing the return of Mr. Gladstone for Midlothian when 
he accepts office as Prime Minister, has gained favour 
with the Unionists. We feel confident that it would fail, 
and still more confident that it ought to fail. When so 
great a check has already been given to the leader of the 
Opposition in his Scotch stronghold, it would be clearly 
unwise and certainly ungenerous to try and harass him by 
putting him to the annoyance of a second fierce battle 
after he has received the Queen’s commission to form a 
Government. That is not the time for pushing party 
feeling to its extreme limits. That is the time for showing 
acertain magnanimity, and withdrawing all such opposition 
as would be irritating without being effective. We have all 
along censured Mr. Gladstone for not saying more frankly 
what his Home-rule policy really is. Now, we ought to 
put no needless obstacle in the way of his producing that 
policy. The battle has been fought, and fought on our 
side without success. To delay his return to Parliament 
by the use of an antique weapon which we have always held 
to be one not at all adapted to our own time, would be as 
useless as it would be irritating. The country has given 
its decision for the moment, and though we ought to leave 
no stone unturned to get that decision reversed, this is not 
the way to get it reversed. What we want now is to 
fix attention on the details of Mr. Gladstone’s states- 
manship, to show the people of the United Kingdom how 
ill his policy will bear the home-thrusts which it will 
receive when his plans for combining perfectly incom- 
patible ends are put under the microscope of steady 


Parliamentary criticism. It is not for us to delay that 


trial. On the contrary, it is for us to expedite it. 
Let us renounce every advantage which can by any 
possibility be regarded as either vexatious or unfair. We 
believe that we have reason on our side, but that, through 
want of candour on Mr. Gladstone’s part, we have hitherto 
fought at a disadvantage. Do not let it be said that 
we are afraid of coming to close quarters with his measure. 
Let him and his colleagues have every opportunity 
that political magnanimity can give them for maturing 
their policy, and presenting it to the new Parliament in 
the best shape they can give it, and then we shall meet 
his disintegrating statesmanship on far more advan- 
tageous ground. Something, too, of extra courtesy is 
certainly due to Mr. Gladstone’s great age,—not, of course, 
anything that implies the surrender of political principle, 
but everything of a nature to attenuate needless and use- 
less annoyance. There would be a real want of chivalry in 
trying to accumulate upon him the worries of a perfectly 
fruitless contest. It is not by means such as these that 
we can hope to conquer in the great constitutional battle 
before us. We should say the same, for a somewhat 
different reason, as regards Mr. Morley’s seat at Newcastle. 
There, no doubt, if the Unionists had but known their full 
strength, he might have been defeated altogether at the 
General Election. And that makes a very great dif- 
ference in favour of contesting the seat a second time. But 
if Mr. Morley were defeated, it would be, we believe, chiefly 
on account of the gallantry with which he has resisted the 
demands made upon him to accept the Eight-Hours Bill 
for miners. And we do not think that we ought to avail 
ourselves of the help of a party with which we radically 
disagree, for the sake of putting Mr. Morley to serious in- 
convenience. We regard his resistance to the imperious 
demands of the Labour Party with great sympathy and 
approbation; and we should, therefore, think it wrong 
for any one who agrees with him, to try to defeat him 
by the aid of an ignorant and ill-advised party. So 
much for the temper in which we would entreat true 
Unionists to commence what we feel sure will be a suc- 
cessful, and we hope will be a chivalrous and gallant, 
campaign. 

In all other respects, again, we trust that the Unionists 
will conduct the controversy as if true Union,—political 
Union, not Union of Hearts, which is mere sentimental 
Union,—were their principle as well as their watchword. 
There is no necessity for us to affect, what we do not 
hold, that Archbishop Walsh and Archbishop Croke are 
our models of political sagacity and fairness. There is 
no reason in the world why we should not criticise their 
views, whether on Education or on Foreign policy, with 
perfect frankness and, if need be, with plenty of 
severity. We do not affect extreme respect for the views of 
Mr. Labouchere’s leading constituents, or, for the matter 
of that, for the views of Mr. Gladstone’s or Mr. Morley’s 
leading constituents. At the same time, we take these 
views frankly into account as views which have to be 
reckoned with. We do not go out of our way to sneer at 
them as views which are entitled to nothing but contempt. 
We endeavour to point out the direction in which we think 
these views dangerous to the welfare of the United King- 
dom ; but we also endeavour to meet them so far as these 
views are consistent with the welfare of the United King- 
dom, and to vote them down only by perfectly fair and 
not needlessly irritating methods where they are otherwise. 
Well, let us treat the views of the Irish priests and Bishops, 
as represented by the Irish Members, in just the same spirit. 
If they are inclined to favour methods and principles which 
we hold to be hostile to the very existence of society, like 
the methods of the dynamitards, or the methods of the 
National League and the moonlighters, let us protest 
with any amount of justifiable warmth. But let us not be 
unfaithful to our true principles, the principles of Union, 
for any merely rhetorical advantage. If the Irish Catholics 
desire what many of the Protestants in England de- 
sire, denominational education, let us not treat the 
Irish as we would not treat the English advocates 
of that kind of education, simply because they owe 
allegiance to the Pope. If the Irish representatives desire 
what many of the English representatives also desire, 
to monopolise too great a share of political representation 
for their constituents, let us resist that monopolising 
instinct with all possible earnestness and frankness; but 





let us not treat that as an unpardonable presumption in 
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Irishmen which we treat only as a selfish but natural 
instinct, which should be repressed rather than ridiculed, in 
Englishmen. We do not think the frequent tendency to 
hold up Irish opinion to ridicule and condemnation simply 
because it is an opinion more or less moulded by Irish 
priests and Bishops, consistent with the true principles 
of Union. Mr. Balfour, to do him justice, has never fallen 
into that error,—not so often, indeed, as Mr. Gladstone, 
who of late years has shown a tendency to balance 
his display of sympathy with Irish agitators by a 
display of antipathy to the leading statesmen of the 
Vatican. Some even of our Liberal Unionist orators 
have fallen into the same error. Mr. Chamberlain,—to 
whom we owe it in great measure that our defeat is 
rather a check than a rout,—has certainly harped too 
much on the priestly leanings of the Irish people. But 
the Irish people are as much entitled to advisers of their 
own, as the people of Birmingham are entitled to advisers 
of their own. it it is no more discreditable to the Anti- 
Parnellites that they attach a great deal of importance to 
what their priests and Bishops, who have stuck to them in 
evil days, advise, than it is discreditable to the people of 
Birmingham that they attach a great deal of importance to 
what Mr. Chamberlain, who has made their political posi- 
tion what it is, advises. If it is an important factor in 
political calculations even for Irish Home-rulers, even for 
English Tories of the old type, that Mr. Chamberlain is 
Opposed to one measure, or that he favours another, so it 
should be, and, we hope, is, an important factor in the poli- 
tical calculations of the Unionists, that the Irish episcopacy 
‘and priesthood are opposed to one measure or favour 
another. There can be no true Union without the disposition 
to conciliate, as far as is consistent with principle, even our 
antagonists in the United Kingdom. We have no wish 
at all to excuse what is either immoral or intrinsically un- 
reasonable, simply because the Irish priesthood apologise 
for it. But, on the other hand, we earnestly deprecate 
opposing all that the Irish priesthood defend, simply 
because it is they who defend it. The fact that they 
desire any particular measure should, quantum valeat, be 
in its favour and not against it. 

This, then, is the temper in which we wish to see the 
Unionist cause advocated under Mr. Gladstone’s next 
Government. Let us do nothing that is merely irritating 
either to Gladstonians as Gladstonians, or to Honie- 
rulers as Home-rulers, or to the Irish ecclesiastics as 
ecclesiastics. Let us keep command of ourselves, in the 
first place, and treat our antagonists with more respect 
than they show to us, in the second. Let us be cheerful, 
confident, calm, and constant. Let us have no such 
Gladstone-baiting as was too common under former Glad- 
stonian régimes. And let us have no anti-Catholic cries. 
Let us indulge in no scornful invectives against the 
ignorance and selfishness of the “Separatists.” But all 
the more for our prudence, reticence, and courtesy, let us 
be vigilant not to give way one inch to the principle of 
disintegration,—i.e., to the disposition either to treat 
Ireland as more important than any equal area of 
England, or, so far as it is in exceptional need of help, as 
tess important. True Union means equal anxiety for the 
welfare and liberties of all parts of the Kingdom. 





THE FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


T cannot be said that the course of events during the 
past week has improved the outlook in the region of 
Foreign affairs. Though we are far from saying that 
there is any serious cause for uneasiness, there are a 
number of unsatisfactory incidents to record, which, though 
trivial in themselves, are, taken together, decidedly un- 
pleasant. To begin with, there is the failure of our mission 
to Morocco, owing to the opposition of the French advisers 
of the Sultan. Just as it was thought that the Sultan 
had yielded to the demands of Sir Charles Euan-Smith, 
demands which were backed by all the Powers except 
France, and had agreed to open the Empire of Morocco to 
European trade of all kinds, a change came over the nego- 
tiations, and the Sultan drew back, and presented a draft 
treaty of his own as the only agreement to which he would 
consent. This treaty, which practically left things as they 
were, Sir Charles Euan-Smith refused to sign, and when on 
this refusal the Sultan offered him a bribe of £30,000, he 
had nothing to do but to leave Fez and withdraw the Mis- 
sion, having “failed to’ gain’ the ‘object’ of his negotia: 


tions. Whether the Sultan had heard that th, 

of the elections would probably be unfavourable 
present Government, and so had decided to seat 
he could not escape from the concessions dem, 
from him, or whether he made the breaking-off 
negotiations a basis for an arrangement with the re th 
it is impossible to say. It is, however, most likely th ry 
Sultan, true to his fixed policy of playing off one Beis the 
Power against another, saw in Sir Charles Euan. 4 
demands an opportunity for setting France and R e 
by the ears. In any case, the failure and withdrawal 
our Mission renders the situation by no means satisfac 
especially, too, since it is coincident with the sprendic 
the insurrection in the Angera district. That rebellion : 
end in nothing, or rather, in the destruction.of the And! 
tribes, and the killing of their chief, Hammam, in 
specially cruel and ingenious way ; but it ig also quite 
sible that it may be successful, and may throw the 
districts of Northern Morocco into a condition of anarchy 
‘The check given to our policy, and the disturbed conditio, 
of the districts nearest to Europe, constitute, in a yw, 
though not perhaps an immediate danger, at any rate 
condition only one remove from danger. The oft. 
quoted propheey of Prince Bismarck. that some 
Europe would find a second Eastern .Question in Mo 
may, that is, be said to have been brought to the ‘Verge of 
the region of practical politics by recent events. 

In South-Eastern Europe, there is a somewhat similg 
position of semi-danger. The recent trials have showy 
that Russia, though so often foiled, is steadily and re. 
morselessly pursuing her policy of rendering government jn 
Bulgaria impossible so long as that government is not unde 
Russian control. For example, it appeared from the eyj. 
dence that some of the members of the Conspiraey 
unravelled in Court, received 4,000 fr. from the Russian 
Legation at Belgrade ; and since the sentence, the officigl 
organ of the Bulgarian Government has published a series 
of communications which passed between the Russian 
tion at Bucharest and the Asiatic Department of the Rus. 
sian Foreign Office. These communications show, according 
to the Standard correspondent at Sofia, who is unus 
well informed in regard to Bulgarian affairs, that “not 
one single movement has been undertaken against Prine 
Ferdinand that has not been directed, paid for, and insti. 
gated by Russia.” It appears that Major Panitza discussed 
with a Russian diplomatist the’ arrangements to be made 
if a successful revolution could be carried out. Major 
Panitza’s plan was to vest the government in a mixed 
Ministry, controlled by a Russian Commissioner, until the 
arrival of a new Prince, to be chosen by the Sobranje, 
The restoration of Prince Alexander was not to be: for. 
bidden if decided on by the Sobranje; but, on the other 
hand, the Ministry of War and the command of the Bul 
garian Army were to be handed over to‘ Russians., The 
Russians, however, refused these conditions. They would 
have nothing “but a Russophile Ministry, acting under 
the direct orders of the Czar, who would have his personal 
representative on the spot.” ‘The question of the elec 
tion of a new Prince was to be set aside, as the Sobranje 
would choose the candidate put forward by the Emperor's 
‘lieutenant.’ The Army was to be strengthened by the 
incorporation of Russian corps d’armée equal in numbers 
to the Bulgarian forces. These proposals were rejected 
by Major Panitza, and the Asiatic Department thereupon 
organised the Nabokoff Expedition, as to the success 
of which M. de Nelidoff was thoroughly confident.” 
“It is more than probable,” adds the correspondent of 
the Standard, “that an attempt will be made by the 
Russian Government to deny the authenticity of these 
documents, but proofs have been obtained that leave 
no reasonable doubt as to their genuineness.” Perhaps 
it will be said, however, that this tells rather for the 
status quo than against it, and so rather for peace than 
for a disturbance of the situation. The trial, it may be 
argued, proves:that M. Stambouloff is quite a match for 
his enemies, and that he will be able in the future, ail 
the past, to maintain Prince Ferdinand on the throne 
No doubt this view has’ something to recommend it; looked 
at closely, however, it will be seen that the trial may very 
possibly ‘prové a) Pyrrhic victory for M. Stambouloff 
Whatever may be the'reason, there can be no doubt-that 
the Bulgarian Prime Minister is not so popular as; he wali 
Whether it is that the exercise of supreme power’ 





nade. him tyrannical, or; whether the persistent ¢fforts 
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i ents have been successful in undermining 
of powers ben of the people in their leader, the fact 
the oes that there are a great many mutterings audible, 
bat before very long M. Stambouloff may be 
aniled upon to act on the defensive far more than 
itherto. There is no doubt that every fresh treason- 
oe tends to weaken the Prime Minister, and that 
~ one which closed on Monday will be a cause of much 
: npopularity. M. Karaveloff, the ex-Regent who was sen- 
pa to five years’ imprisonment, has many friends ; and 
this, and the fact that there was practically no evidence 

inst him, will tend to make M. Stambouloff’s action in 

rosecuting him generally resented. Even if he is allowed 

to escape actual imprisonment, and has his sentence com- 
muted to exile, a strong feeling that he has not been justly 
dealt with is likely to arise. Besides these grounds for 
thinking that the result of the trial will be to weaken the 
resent Bulgarian Government, there is another. It is 
that the evidence and the conduct of the prisoners will 
make people think :—‘ It is evident that Russia will 
never be satisfied as long as Prince Ferdinand and 
Stambouloff are here ; might it not be better to save 
the country from this perpetual condition of unrest, 
and from plots and conspiracies that follow each other 
with the regularity of the months, by making some 
sort of compromise with the Czar?’ But if this atti- 
tude is widely taken up, there is a chance of the 
next plot either being successful, or of throwing the 
country into a condition of confusion sufficiently pro- 
nounced to give the Russian Government an excuse for 
restoring order. We by no means assert that this will, or 
is even likely to happen, for we trust the good sense of the 
Bulzarians. Still, the possibility of its occurrence cannot 
be overlooked when we are taking stock of the European 
out'ook. 

Another point at which a certain amount of friction 
apoears to be taking place is Cabul. The Ameer is 
evilently face to face with a very serious rising among 
the Hazara tribe, and is asserted to have sent a defiant 
message to Lord Lansdowne, in reply to the Governor- 
Gen2ral’s remonstrance with him on his conduct of affairs. 
No doubt, as the Times’ correspondent points out, there 
is no risk of a breach, for Abdurrahman dare not 
quarrel with us. We could soon bring him to reason 
by stopping his subsidy, by preventing his importing 
anus, and by recalling Europeans employed in Cabul. 
But though this is probably true, it is clear that an 
unusual amount of irritation exists at the moment, and 
that we may get, in spite of all our efforts, into a position 
as regards the Ameer, which the Russians would be able 
to use for their own purposes with no little effect. Even 
Germany, which usually shows no sign whatever of in- 
ternal weakness, is exhibiting just now dissensions which, 
if aggravated and protracted, may do harm by encouraging 
the French to believe them more important than they are. 
The quarrel between Prince Bismarck and the Emperor, if 
Germany once took sides, might lead France to imagine 
that a time was eome when she might allow herself a 


‘certain Jicense of behaviour in regard to Germany. No 


doubt this sounds somewhat far-fetched ; but, at the same 
time, anything which tends to put the French in heart, 
and to give them a sense of superiority over Germany, 
makes for war. 

_ Perhaps, however, the most disquieting fact in connec- 
tion with Foreign affairs is the advent of a new Ministry 
in England. We have never been among those who 
regarded the Liberal attitude on questions of foreign policy 
with detestation, holding it to be in theory very much that 
professed, or at any rate assumed, by Lord Salisbury,—the 
attitude of keeping out of difficulties and of avoiding taking 
sides in European quarrels,—the attitude, in a word, of let- 
ting things be. Hence, we have no abstract dislike to seeing 
a Gladstonian Administration dealing with Foreign affairs. 
At the same time, however, we cannot disguise from our- 
selves;the fact that the Powers, as a rule, believe Mr. Glad- 
stone to be careless about Foreign affairs, and so very 
squeezable. We fear, therefore, that his coming into office 
is likely to be made the signal for a great many new claims 
against England. Every Power will start with the idea :— 
*You can always get anything you like out of Mr. Glad- 
stone, if you only push hard enough for it. We had better, 
therefore, make haste to get this or that outstanding 
question settled before he is out again, for while he is ‘in, 


a word, the Powers think that it is worth “trying on” 
things with Mr. Gladstone’s Government which are not 
worth “ trying on” with Lord Salisbury’s. Accordingly, we 
fear that the new epoch opening in Foreign affairs is likely 
to be troublesome and anxious. It is to be hoped that it will 
not develop any serious complications; but that there will 
be a good many little questions of an aggravated kind, we 
can hardly doubt. 





PARTY GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 


ae customary lull that comes over French politics 
when politicians go off to a bath, and the Chamber 


ceases from troubling, is this year more marked than usual. 
It synchronises with the completion of the first stage in 
the process of turning Royalists into Republicans. 


The 
Pope has spoken, and at last his words have been obeyed. 


The recognition of existing institutions by the Church is 
an accomplished fact, and the majority of lay Conserva- 
tives have been content to follow the example of the 


clergy. In itself, however, this change makes little 
difference in the course of French affairs. The Repub- 
lican Left are in possession, and they have no intention of 
abandoning the vantage-ground which possession gives 
them. Their reply to the intimation that the Conservatives 
are now as good Republicans as they are themselves, takes 
the form of a permission to the new recruits to stand and 
wait until they have proved themselves qualified to serve. 
Nor is this answer wholly unreasonable. A party which 
has striven more or less to overthrow the Republic for 
one-and-twenty years, and has not even then changed its 
policy by its own unsuggested act, can hardly expect not 
to have its past brought up against it. The way of a 
political convert is necessarily hard, at all events when 
his change of mind is obviously to his own advantage. 
Still, the political future of France, and the good 
working of Republican institutions, depend on the ulti- 
mate success of the new party in making a place for 
itself in French politics, and for that reason it is worth 
while to inquire what are the obstacles which stand in 
its way. The first, of course, is the fact to which we 
have just referred, the unwillingness of the party in pos- 
session to make any room for Republicans of a later 
date. This, however, would soon be rendered inopera- 
tive if the new party found any support outside the 
Chamber. The Republican Deputies are there because 
they have been sent there, and they will no longer be 
there if the new Republicans can capture their seats 
at the next, or any subsequent election. It is out- 
side the Chamber, therefore, that we must look if 
we wish to gauge the chances of the Conservative 
Republicans. What estimate are the electors likely to 
form of them? What amount of confidence are the 
constituencies likely to place in them? Nowhere are 
the answers to these inquiries harder to come by than in 
France. The object the Conservative Republicans have 
set before themselves is the restoration of party govern- 
ment, and party government has been extinct in France 
for more than forty years. It died with the rise to power 
of Napoleon III., and it has not yet come to life again. 
In the early days of the Third Republic, its resurrection 
seemed possible. Two types of Republican Administra- 
tion existed side by side in the persons of Thiers and 
Gambetta, and had the Conservatives actively supported 
Thiers, two genuinely Republican parties might have been 
formed. But the action of the Conservatives themselves 
speedily reduced this incipient diversity to a most un- 
desirable unity. From the moment that Marshal 
MacMahon succeeded Thiers as President, the Conser- 
vatives became more and more identified with the project 
of a Restoration ; and the element of order and freedom in 
the Republican Party, deprived of its natural supporters, 
ceased to exert any real influence over Republican policy. 
The result is to be seen in the complete collapse of party 
government. The popular theory is that Republican legis- 
lation and administration must always go on the same lines 
and aim at the same objects, and that questions relating to 
the formation of Ministries have to do with nothing more 
important than the selection of the particular men who at 
the particular moment are best suited for the work. M. 
Clémenceau, indeed, is the leader of a party, but it is 
exclusively a party of criticism. He is never in office, just 
as M. de Freycinet is never—or very seldom—out of 
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another, is not that one is a Clémenceau Cabinet and 
the other somebody else’s Cabinet, but that one is in- 
fluenced rather more by M. Clémenceau, and another rather 
less. If the several programmes of the Ministries that 
have governed France for the last fifteen years could be 
compared, they would reveal no difference of policy. What 
a Minister is turned out of office for doing, is done as a 
matter of course by his successor, and no one sees anything 
unusual in such an arrangement, because the real ground 
of the first Minister’s resignation was purely personal, and 
had nothing to do with the point on which he was defeated. 
Where all Ministries are alike, there is naturally no room 
for an Opposition. A Republican Cabinet has till lately 
had always to reckon with the Right; but the Right has 
been not so much a Parliamentary as a dynastic Opposition. 
Within the Republican Party itself, the Government 
has found critics, but not opponents,—politicians ready 
to pick holes in particular measures, not politicians 
ready to take office when called upon for the purpose 
of carrying out a different policy from that of the 
Cabinet they have displaced. As a consequence of this 
state of things, there has been an extraordinary dearth of 
party leaders. A Minister is powerful and popular just so 
long as he is in power; when he resigns office, he is at once 
lost in the ruck of men who have a right to put Ancien 
Ministre on their visiting-cards. Who now hears of M. 
Constans? He may yet have a future before him, because 
he may again be a Minister ; but if so, he will be a Minister 
not by reason of the capacity he has shown as a leader of 
Opposition, but only by reason of some secret negotiations 
which have once more placed him on the list of candidates 
for office. 


The first step, therefore, that the new Republican Party 
will have to take, is to form themselves into a Parlia- 
mentary Opposition,—an Opposition with a policy of its 
own and leaders of its own, whose object shall be to 
build up a party in the Chamber which shall by-and-by 
be strong enough, first to overthrow, and next to fill the 
shoes of, the present Cabinet or any others of the same 
type that may follow it. The criticism of the Acts and 
measures of the Government will give opportunity for the 
enunciation of principles, and enable the electors to 
judge for themselves whether they wish these principles 
to be applied on a larger scale. But though the need 
for this first step is obvious, it will not for that reason 
be an easy one to take. In the Conservative Republican 
Party, there are at present no leaders. Every man does 
that which is right in his own eyes, and thinks himself as 
good as his neighbour. The habit of obedience has to be 
formed, and formed under the disadvantage of having no 
one marked out by past services or present skill as the chief 
to whom obedience is justly due. When the new party 
has thus taken shape, there will be constant need for 
prudence in the choice of occasions on which to attack the 
Government. If it is the business of an Opposition to 
oppose, it is equally essential not to oppose at a wrong 
time or for a wrong object. Judicious support of a Govern- 
ment, when a Government is in the right, may do more to 
convince the electorate that the Opposition is to be trusted 
with the government of the country than any amount of reck- 
less hostility. The relations between the Government and 
the new Opposition will be carefully watched by the 
Extreme Left, and it will be the duty of the Opposition 
to show the country that where Ministers are acting ina 
Conservative spirit, they can count on the good-will of the 
Conservative Republicans. In this way, either the 
Ministerial policy will be leavened by Conservative ideas, 
or the Ministers will be shown to have wantonly 
refused the Conservative support they might have 
had for the asking. All this will make heavy demands 
on the patience of the new Opposition. The building- 
up of a party is not to be done in a day, and much 
of the work it involves is necessarily uninteresting and 
inconspicuous. The foundations have to be laid, and 
they must be laid underground. It will remain to be seen 
even then how far the French electors will be impressed by 
labour of this unostentatious kind. Will they appreciate 
the self-effacement, the moderation, the steady attention 
to routine business, that it demands from those who take 
it seriously in hand ? That is a point which only experience 
can determine. This much, however, is certain,—that un- 
less they appreciate it, there will be no place for a Con- 


a 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE CHURCH. 


HE ordinary proceedings of a Diocesa 

T were varied in the case of Canterbury, Whign ereas 
Lambeth last week, by a discussion on “ The Obnsdad . 
the Newspaper Press.” The paper which started it mn 
read by Mr. John Murray, but a good deal of vias 
said dealt rather with the clergy and their real or sy be 
shortcomings, than with newspapers. At the end, h 
ever, he made some useful suggestions. Two especial] oes 
wish that the clergy would lay to heart,—to keep i. a 
astical controversies out of secular newspapers, and vo 
to accompany refutations of misstatements with litte 
sermons on the wickedness of slander. If St. Paul askeq 
his Corinthian converts, “ Dare any of you, having a matte 
against the other, go to law before the unrighteous pe 
not before the saints?” what would he have said to th 
people who fly to the newspapers whenever anything dis 
pleases them in a service? And when a false statement of 
fact about the Church or the clergy has to be refuted, Mr 
Murray is quite right when he points out that the refuta. 
tion cannot be too brief or too definite. Anything beyond 
the necessary correction conveys an impression that the 
accusation has somehow stuck, that the victim would not 
be quite so angry if his conscience were perfectly clear 
It is not in the least a correct inference, for innocent 
people can be quite as angry as guilty ones; but 
it is very commonly accepted as correct. A third 
suggestion made, or rather adopted, by Mr. Murray 
is rather alarming. It is that a column should hp 
obtained by the Church authorities—we suppose, in 
local newspapers—in which to insert whatever the 
please, subject to the reasonable veto of the editor. 
We think too well of the editorial skill of our pro- 
vincial colleagues to have much faith in this scheme, 
If a Church column were likely to interest newspaper 
readers, how is it that the editors have not found this out 
for themselves? Even Mr. Murray thinks that a sermon 
would defeat its own object; but he hopes much from 
tales of missionary heroism. But the supply of even the 
most inspiring stories must come to an end, and then, we 
fear, the column would be filled with one of very debased 
forms of literature, the sayings of the doleful or the 
comic missionary. What is important is the supply of 
accurate Church news to the local papers, and if this is 
offered to their editors, there will be no need for the 
Church authorities to claim a column for themselves, 
News, if it is authentic, is always valuable to a newspaper, 
and the more so in proportion as it is brought within 
moderate compass and furnished at the earliest possible 
moment. We agree, however, with the Archbishop, that 
the function of supplying it should not be left to “one of 
the junior clergy in each deanery.” The notion formed by 
“one of the junior clergy” of what is really interesting or 
important in local Church news would not always coincide 
with that formed by the readers of the paper. Beyond a 
doubt, Mr. Talbot is right in advocating the employment 
of young laymen in this sort of work; but, unfortunately, 
the Archbishop is also right when he adds the caution: 
“ First catch your laymen.” 


A more fruitful field to which the attention of Church- 
men might be turned, is the improvement of well-affected 
or honestly neutral newspapers. The first thing would 
be to discover what is the paper most read by the 
working men in each district; and next, to ascertain 
the disposition of that paper towards the Church. In 
many cases we may hope that this disposition, if not 
actively friendly, would at least not be actively hostile. 
The journal in question would not knowingly or without 
inquiry give currency to falsehoods about the clergy; 
it would be willing to give genuine Church news 
if it were supplied to it. Now, in a case like this, 
the wise course to take is to furnish the news it 
question without reference to the political colour of 
the paper. If there is a Liberal paper such as we 
have described which is read by working men, it is 
the worst possible policy to send Church news only to 
a Conservative paper which is not read by working met. 
But suppose the Liberal newspaper of the district 18 
violently hostile to the Church, what ought the clergy todo 
then? Well, in the first place, they should make sure 
whether the hostility is bred of malice, or only of ignorance. 





servative Republican Party in French political life. 





This will probably be ascertained by furnishing short, 
categorical, good-humoured denials of the misstatements 
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t appear, and noticing how they are received. If it 
es s hopeless to effect any amendment, the next 
re is to see how the mischief such a paper does can 
: a he neutralised. Probably there is a rival journal 
best, erent politics in the field, and in some cases it will 
of different p F Se 
be equally well managed, and will divide the support of 
the working men of the district. In that case it will be 
enough to take care that this paper is kept supplied with 
quthentic Church news, and with prompt refutations of 
lies calculated to injure the Church. More often, we fear, 
the rival paper will not be read by the working men of the 
district, and in that case it will be quite valueless asa 
yehicle either of news or of refutations. What needs to 
be done is to improve the paper, not by filling it with 
“goody ” stories, or tracts disguised as leading articles, but 
by encouraging it to take a sensible, straightforward line on 
the subjects specially interesting to the class it is desired 
to reach. It may be necessary in the first instance to sub- 
sidise a paper of this kind; but everything will turn upon 
the object with which the subsidy is given, and the way in 
which it is spent. If the aim is simply to make the paper 
more Conservative, the money might just as well be thrown 
into the nearest pond. If it is to make the paper more 
likely to be read, and read with respect and with con- 
scious profit by the labourer or the artisan, it may in- 
directly be of the utmost value to the Church. The 
chief thing to bear in mind in all these matters, is 
that the working man has passed out of the region in 
which authority has any meaning for him. He will not 
read, he will not listen to, anything whatever because it 
is recommended to him by his superiors in station. For 
him, every question is open; every proposition, however 
absurd, is matter for argument. It is difficult for those 
who have been accustomed to regard first principles as 
lying beyond the reach of discussion, to realise that they 
have again to be slowly and painfully built up on new 
foundations ; but until this is realised, no really good work 
will be done among working men. 

One more point connected with the Press was touched 
upon, first by Canon Benham, and then by the Archbishop, 
—the influence of the hard words constantly thrown at 
one another by ecclesiastical disputants. Canon Benham 
took an optimist view. He described the interior of the 
aerated-bread shop on Ludgate Hill on a Friday afternoon, 
with a young man “taking out (a) a High Church and 
(}) a Low Church paper, and reading them most 
vigorously,” and declared that this is a good sign, since it 
indicates that young men are interested in what they 
believe to be true. The Archbishop, on the contrary, was 
pained at the want of charity displayed on both sides, and 
could not persuade himself that the spectacle of such 
gladiatorial contests could be other than harmful. To say 
that two opposite views are equally right, seldom carries us 
much further; but in this case the shield has evidently 
two sides. That a young man should take sufficient interest 
in religious controversy to read what is written on both 
sides, while getting his tea in an aerated-bread shop—if, 
indeed, such a young man be not the creation of Canon 
Benham’s fervid fancy—certainly shows that considerable 
progress has been made in popularising ecclesiastical 
questions; but we cannot but think that this benefit 
might conceivably be secured at less sacrifice of temper 
and sense of proportion than the correspondents of Church 
papers seem to imagine. The masters of theological as of 
other fence can be perfectly courteous even while they are 
planting their most telling blows. It is usually reserved 
for less distinguished combatants to give the rein to their 
tongue from the moment they begin to write. Canon Ben- 
ham contends that it is of no importance for High and Low 
Church to abuse one another and call each other names, 
because, “ after all, they find that both propositions are 
untrue.” That is a very common conclusion of controversy, 
but all the same it is hardly a satisfactory one. If hard 
words break no bones, they certainly carry no conviction. 

ourtesy to opponents is a rare virtue among ecclesiastics, 
but we are sure that if it were more cultivated, it would 
tend to increase the respect which the outside world feels 
for the causes they severally defend. 





THE UNREST OF LABOUR. 


m [ any person is apprehended in the act of blowing 
a up railroad bridges or other property by means of 
ynamite, or of placing an explosive in such a position as 





to produce such a result, shoot him upon the spot. 
Promulgate this order to the troops.” Such was the 
telegram which Governor Willey of Idaho despatched 
to Adjutant-General Curtis a week ago, in connection 
with the labour riots in the neighbourhood of Wallace, 
Idaho. Imagine the effect if such a telegram had been 
despatched by an Irish Chief Secretary to a police officer 
in Ireland engaged, as was Colonel Caddell at Tipperary, 
in putting down attempts to destroy private property by 
means of explosives. The whole country would have 
rung with denunciations of the hideous brutality, cold- 
bloodedness, and inhumanity of the order. Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends would have spoken of the incident as 
“the intended massacre of innocent men;” the Chief 
Secretary would have been everywhere described as a 
murderer ; and there would have been hundreds of declara- 
tions that such a telegram would justify any and every 
outrage committed subsequent to its despatch, and would 
render the Chief Secretary morally responsible for every 
drop of blood that might be shed in resistance to a lawless 
soldiery. A telegram of a far milder description, which 
said that if the police were resisted by an armed mob in 
the execution of their duty, and their lives endangered, 
they were not to hesitate to shoot, was repeatedly repre- 
sented at the late elections as the culmination of tyranny 
and moral depravity. Mr. Balfour was made responsible 
for its despatch, and his action was spoken of as showing 
the spirit of an Attila. Such is the action of the English 
democracy in regard to the vindication of law by force. 
How different is the attitude taken up in the freest and 
most popularly governed State in the world! We do not read 
that any one in America has thrown himself into a frenzy 
of indignation because Governor Willey has ordered that 
people who destroy private and public property with explo- 
sives in order to assert and enforce their belief in certain 
social and political principles, shall be shot on the spot. 
The Union has kept quite cool under this frightful blow to 
liberty and to “ the true interests of law and order ;” and 
unless we mistake not, the law-abiding citizens of the terri- 
tory look upon their Governor’s order as nothing more or 
less than a plain duty properly discharged. Americans are 
far enough advanced in the practice ef democracy to know 
that the interests of the people demand the strongest en- 
forcement of the law. <A cynical oligarchy or a monarchy, 
careful to preserve itself, but careless of other considera- 
tions, may venture to allow a certain license to rioters. 
A democracy, which is nothing if not founded on the in- 
terests of the whole community, cannot afford to palter 
with anarchy. When it strikes, it strikes hard, and no one 
expects from it any other course of action. In time, we trust 
that those who profess to serve the democracy of the United 
Kingdom will learn a lesson from this fact, and will ask 
whether it is not possible that, after all, the shrieking that 
takes place at the proposal to coerce people into obedience 
to the law is not purely factitious. We believe that, 
though the English democracy has learnt a certain number 
of sentimental phrases, and repeats them parrot-like by 
rote, it might easily be taught to take the American way 
of regarding resistance to the law. If only a few more 
men would follow Mr. Balfour’s example and boldly pro- 
claim their refusal to admit that a man need not obey a 
law which he professes to object to on principle, we should 
find that a healthier tone of public opinion would prevail 
when attacks are made by strikers upon non-union men, 
or when the property of employers is destroyed “as a pro- 
test against the tyranny and oppression of Capital.” But 
though we desire to see English public opinion alter its tone 
in regard to what is called coercion, we must not forget 
to say that we have no wish to see the employers allowed 
to make use of the weapons which they employ in America. 
The plan of allowing the enrolment of small armies of 
private constables is one to be denounced. It is the busi- 
ness of the State to keep order, and this is a duty which, 
if the State is properly organised, ought never to fall on 
the individual. To allow the lawless acts of the strikers 
to be repelled by a body of hired detectives, is to tolerate 
private war and to introduce anarchy into the very heart 
of the political organism. 

The troubles in Idaho, and at the Carnegie Company’s 
works at Homestead, the riot of agricultural labourers in 
Hungary, in which an inspector of gendarmes and twelve 
men and women were killed, and the recent strikes in 
England, show that Labour throughout the world is in a 
condition of unrest. That this is so, is of course in no 
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sense necessarily a subject for wonder or condemnation. 

It would be strange indeed if, while so many men are 

living in poverty, unable to procure either rest in old 

age or help in sickness, and often obliged to see their 
wives and children injured and degraded by a toil they are 
physically unfit to undertake, there were not a great deal of 
unrest and discontent. Though the Wiltshire labourer lives 
a far less animal life than he did thirty years ago, he would 
show very little self-respect if he did not desire to get a 
wage which would make him more of a freeman and less 
bound down to the treadmill of existence. There cannot 
but be a certain amount of unrest while Labour is emerging 
from the depressed condition in which the legislation of a 
privileged class placed it. Again, how can there help being 
unrest in countries like Austria and America, where Pro- 
tection is beginning to exert the full weight of its evil 
influence on those lowest in the scale of material well- 
being? In both these countries the labourer is being 
gradually crushed by the weight of the monopolies secured 
to a limited number of manufacturers under the plea of 
the protection of native industry and native labour, while 
in England the labourer has not yet recovered the injuries 
inflicted by the Protection of a past generation. But 
though the low condition induced by the Protection of 
the present and of the past is responsible for a certain 
amount of the unrest, it is not responsible for all of it. 
Undoubtedly a good deal of the discontent is due to the 
fact that the labourers feel they want something, and yet 
do not know what it is they want. No one has yet been 
able to say what the realdemands of Labour are. They are 
not, it is evident, shorter hours, the only clearly suggested 
reform ; for as soon as shorter hours are shown to mean 
shorter pay, all interest evaporates from the question. 
All that can be said is that the labourer wants somehow 
or other to be more comfortable, and to lead a happier life. 
Unfortunately, however, he makes no sort of practical sug- 
gestion as to how this increased happiness is to be obtained. 
It would not matter whether his plan, if he had one, were 
feasible or not. The fact that he believed in it would be 
quite sufficient to make it act as a lightning-conductor 
for his discontent. The man who believes that his 
troubles will be got rid of, if only this or that thing is 
done, is not half so likely to be restless as the man who 
only knows he is miserable, and has no plan for making 
things better. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the present 
unrest need be a permanent feature of the less well-paid 
forms of labour. In the sense of a desire to rise, it will 
of course remain; but in the sense in which we have 
noted it—the sense of a desire for something undefined 
and unknown—it will, we believe, die out, provided 
that unwise legislation in the field of economics does 
not give it another lease of life. If throughout the 
world trade comes to be free, and so the material 
conditions of human existence are greatly improved— 
universal Free-exchange would in fifty years so greatly 
raise the total product of the world, that the dividend 
among the hand-workers would be double what it is 
now—we may see a time, if not when all men will 
have £1 a week, free drinks, and nothing to do but 
to smoke and vote for Labour candidates at bi-weekly 
elections, but at any rate one when all labourers who 
will work will be able to put themselves outside the 
reach of want. More than this cannot be hoped for, 
since to get more than this the majority of men wil 
not work. The mass of men, after they have provided 
food, fire, and shelter for themselves and their families, 
prefer rest or idleness, whichever it may be called, in 
accordance with the sentiment of the day, to harder 
work. In theory, all men want ten times the income 
they happen to have, but very few would accept the 
tenfold income at the price of tenfold work. Men 
by nature do not want to work, and can only be made 
to do so by being bribed by cakes and ale. Each man, 
however, recognises a point beyond which an extra bribe 
ceases to have any effect. This point in some men is 
lower than in others, and hence it is absolutely certain 
that some men will always be poorer than others. At 
present, no doubt, the minimum bribe is satisfactory 
to comparatively few, but it is quite conceivable that 
the time may come when it will satisfy the majority. 
Then let us hope that the unrest of Labour will become a 
thing of the past. 





—___ 
COLLECTIVE DEATH. 


_. rumour, very possibly more or less exaggerated 
total disappearance of an island said to be twenty. fiy, 
miles by fifteen in area,—more than half as large again ag the 
Isle of Man,—with a population of twelve thousand people 
owing to a great volcanic eruption which had strewn the BS 
for many miles with volcanic débris, renders it probable that the 
extinction of Herculaneum and Pompeii is not at all events a 
unique event in the history of our planet. Bishop Butler 
once speculated on the probability that a whole corporation 
might go mad at once. Certainly a more probable event wonlg 
be the death of a community,—which has, indeed, happened 
in this case if Sangir has really been totally destroyed with 
all its twelve thousand people. It is curious how much mor 
the imagination is impressed by the sudden decease of & 
whole society, than by its gradual decease spread over a lon 
term of years, with the gradual substitution of the children, 
in the places and duties filled by the parents. In the latte 
case, the society does not die, but is in a constant condition of 
dissolution and reproduction. But why should it be so much 
less shocking to think of the never-ceasing death ang 
renewal of a society, than of its instantaneous and com. 
plete disappearance from the earth? Is it simply that 
we are well accustomed to the one and not to the other? 
If that were all, we ought to be much more horrified 
at the decease of a whole family than at the decease of 
the most important members of it; yet there is often a 
tragedy in the latter case which there cannot be in the 
former, where there are no mourners left to feel the pangs 
of separation. It is more impressive to see the total 
blasting of a tree than to see its leaves drop off one 
by one; but then, that is because, in the latter case, the 
trunk survives, and we think of the trunk as the living thing, 
and of the leaves as merely some of the manifestations of 
its life. But as all the population of any country at any one 
moment dies sooner or later, the mere fact that they leave sue. 
cessors behind them, who in their turn also die, only cumulates 
the death-prospect. And though it cumulates also the birth. 
prospect, there is nothing surely in the expectation of in. 
numerable births to render less awful the prospect of the 
collective death of all the persons now alive. Indeed, to our 
mind, their simultaneous death is not more but rather 
less awful than their gradual dropping off in groups 
and units. Deaths that leave a blank behind them are much 
more awful than deaths which leave no sense of blank. 
If Sangir really perished out of the earth at one fell 
blow, there was hardly any pang inflicted,—none that would 
compare with the pangs which the death of the same number 
of people in the ordinary way would necessarily inflict. It 
was said of Saul and Jonathan that they were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths they were not 
divided. And if that could be said of the whole population 
of any fragment of the earth, there would be, not a greater, 
but a much less cloud of woe, though a less benignant 
cloud of promise also, hanging over the future of that 
portion of the earth than over any similar fraction of the 
remainder. Collective death, though it is a phenomenon to 
which we are hardly at all accustomed, is surely a very much 
less painful prospect than the ordinary human inheritance of 

incessantly recurring grief and parting. 


» Of the 


We suppose it is, in the main, the mere magnitude of the 
phenomenon of collective death which impresses us. Subdivided 
into innumerable units of loss and vanishings, the imagination 
is not staggered as it is by the sudden gathering to a single 
focus, of some twelve thousand scenes of dark and painful 
experience, though the mere convergence of all of them in 
the same point, really implies, not a vast increase, but a 
vast diminution of the sum-total of earthly lamentation. If 
the earth were suddenly scattered into a thousand fragments, 
as some one of the planets probably has been in that 
intervening space between Mars and Jupiter in which 
all the planetoids revolve, the catastrophe would bring 
much less trouble and dismay to men than would be 
the inevitable result of the gradual decay and death of 
all the beings existing on the earth at the moment when the 
supposed catastrophe occurred. Yet, if there could be any 
planetary spectators of like constitution to ourselves (say 00 





Mars), of such a catastrophe, they would be much more 
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Shocked by it, if they could be sure that there had been a 
multitude of living societies and nations upon the exploded 
sphere, than they would be by learning that during each 
century the whole population of the earth ofa os years 
ago had found their graves under its surface. Now, if 
ever We could really deserve and earn planetary sympathy 
for our griefs, it would not be at a moment when all our 
destinies were suddenly and simultaneously cut short,— 
when destruction descended upon us like the drop-scene 
at the end of the last act. Of course it might be said that 
the pity felt was for our sudden and unprepared launch into 
eternity ; but that would be just the same if every individual 
of a single generation happened to die a sudden though not a 
simultaneous death; yet, as that would not involve the ex- 
tinction of a great number of separate nations and societies, 
it would hardly be regarded as a notable catastrophe at all. 
It is the sudden exit of so many different national languages, 
literatures, arts, sciences, and incomplete processes of 
thought and feeling, which would shock the mind of the 
spectator just as all premature death shocks it. The investiga- 
tions suddenly broken off, the civilisations left without any 
posthumous development, the final bar to all inheritances, 
the violent interruption of all history,—this it is that affects 
the imagination, much more than the mere finale to so many 
individual careers. We have come to think of a society as 
having a life of its own, and as deserving pity for the sudden 
close of that life, though the society is made up entirely of 
individuals who would certainly suffer much less by such a 
stroke of fate, than they would by the gradual rupture 
of all the ties which they have formed. The submerging of 
a society, the abrupt termination of a history, the apparent 
incoherence of a great plan, strikes the imagination much 
more painfully, than the separate snapping of a vast number 
of threads whose place is immediately supplied by new ones 
woven into the very texture of the old. We have learned to 
accept the breaking-off of the individual threads almost as 
one of the conditions of the growth of that curious tapestry 
which portrays the life of human societies. But that this 
tapestry itself should never be completed, that it should be 
abruptly broken off, as embroidery is broken off when the 
artist dies, produces more of the impression of unfulfilled 
purpose than any piecing-on of a new species of human effort 
to the work dropped from the hand of another. Evidently 
there is a collective life which strikes us as better entitled to 
prolonged and historic evolution, than even the individual 
elements of which it is composed. 


Yet there is reason to think that not only do islands like 
Sangir, and even whole planets, sometimes come to a violent 
end like that whose fragments lie scattered over the space 
where we should expect to find another link between Mars 
and Jupiter, but that suns, with the whole of their planetary 
systems, occasionally vanish at once out of the cosmos. 
At least we know that brilliant suns sometimes cease suddenly 
to emit light, and even if that only implies the cooling 
and darkening of their surfaces, and not their destruction, 
it must mean a sudden loss of light and heat to their 
planetary system (if they have one) which can hardly be 
compatible with continued life. Apparently the fate of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii and of Sangir (if the rumour of 
its disappearance with all its twelve thousand inhabitants 
18 to be trusted) is not an isolated phenomenon in the cos- 
mic story. There are occasionally violent deaths for societies 
as well as individuals, for planets as well as for societies, for 
solar systems as well as for planets. There is such a thing 
as the sudden collapse even of mighty systems, which, if they 
contain life at all, drop like the victim of a flash of lightning 
or a stroke of apoplexy, into the gulf. The Poet-Laureate has 
remarked that Nature seems so careful of the type and so care- 
less of the single life, that he to whom the single life is the true 
unit, faltered where he firmly trod, and could only “faintly 
trust the larger hope.” But then, recollecting himself, he goes 
a step further and exclaims :— 

“So careful of the type, but no! 
From scarpéd cliff and quarried stone 
She cries a hundred types are gone, 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 
And we must admit the probability that not only a hundred 
typ>s, but a hundred matured communities, may be in this 


Sense gone ; and not only a hundred matured communities, | 


but a hundred worlds,—nay, a hundred systems or networks 


of worlds. Yet, if immortality be the gift, not of a com- 
munity, not of a world, not of a system of worlds, but of the 
individual consciousness alone, we cannot see that there is any- 
thing half so intrinsically dismaying and amazing in the sudden 
collapse of these larger collective wholes, as there is in the 
solitary and separate death of those beings whose various deeds 
and thoughts and feelings give to all these communities and 
worlds their only true significance, their only impressive 
elements of despair and hope. 





ANIMALS IN SICKNESS. 


“Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play.” —Hamlet. 


HE circumstances that attend the illness and death of 
wild animals are perhaps less well known than any 
other part of their history. Yet, when we consider that 
animal life, though in some species of great duration, 
is naturally brief, and liable to an infinite number of 
accidents without remedy, and sudden dangers unforeseen, 
the subject of the last days of the nobler sorts of beasts 
has a certain pathetic interest. No doubt all animals, 
from the healthy and natural lives they lead, have strange 
powers of self-cure in case of accident. Those whose pro- 
fession it is to prepare the skeletons of wild beasts, large 
and small, for museums and laboratories, speak with sur- 
prise of the number of injuries and fractures which the 
bones exhibit, but which have set themselves in a rough 
but effective fashion. But the “chapter of accidents” 
in animal life spares none, from the stags which die 
with horns locked together on the mountain-side, to 
the locusts which impale themselves upon the barbed wire 
of the Transvaal farms, or the cicalas which rend their 
wings upon the thorns of the mimosa. Death by violence 
seems to be the rule in the lower forms of animal life, except 
in the case of sudden plagues or changes of season. Only to 
the largest quadrupeds has human fancy conceded the boon of 
a natural and perhaps painless death; and the remote, un- 
trodden jungle, where the elephants go to die, lies still among 
the “undiscovered countries.” 

The saddest side of these millions of unrecorded deaths, 
from the human and humane point of view, is that the crea- 
tures, for the most part, suffer unaided, and die alone. There 
is, however, good reason to believe that this is not always the 
case; and that there are many instances of animal sympathy, 
and some of animal aid, for animal suffering. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that there is often a strong and 
apparently natural impulse among animals, as among savage 
men, to hasten the death of a sick comrade, which in some cases 
takes the form of deliberate and premeditated murder of the 
sufferer. If even human sentiment at the sight of fellow- 
creatures’ suffering be analysed, the two emotions of pity and 
disgust are constantly at war. Pity is generally prior, but, 
except in the highest natures, it weakens with time. “ Pity,” 
says Cobbett, “is not a lasting emotion;” and instead of 
pity passing to love, disgust often becomes dislike, after 
a long contemplation of disease and deformity. The ruder 
the state of society, the harsher becomes the law, for 
we may assume that the dislike of the weak and sickly 
by the healthy and vigorous is an indirect, if most unpleasing 
form, of the law of natural selection. Maternal affection 
must, of course, be excepted from this general tendency. So 
long as any young creatures are dependent upon their parents, 
the tendency of the old is to give most to the young who need 
most. The devotion of bird or animal varies directly with 
the helplessness of their offspring. But we must look further, 
and consider the relations of the non-related, the conduct of 
society to the individual, and of different species to one 
another. In so doing, we may find something parallel to our 
own development; for domestication, the animal equivalent 
to civilisation, does certainly produce an increased tendency 
towards the emotions of pity and benevolence. But in animai 
communities, there seems to exist little sense of pity when the 
weakness of a member inconveniences or endangers the safety 
of the whole. Bulls and wild stallions will fight for the herd, 
but that is the price of their own supremacy. The wounded 
and sick are usually driven away, and perhaps killed. The 
wild cows of Chillingham Park, and the deer at Windsor, 
still hide their calves and fawns. As in the days of the 








Psalmist, the calving hind “ discovereth the thick bushes,” and 
| does not venture to show its fawn till it can keep up with the 
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herd. Shakespeare, in As You Like It, does no injustice to 
the general indifference of deer to their injured comrades ; 
and the stag, “left and abandoned by his velvet friends,” which 
excited the pity of Jaques, suffered the general fate of wounded 
deer. But there are exceptions to the rule. The scene of the 
wounded stag, attended by the hinds, which Sir Edwin Land- 
seer painted in his beautiful picture called “ Highland 
Nurses,” was, we believe, actually witnessed by the painter 
or his host. But the Storch Gericht condemns without mercy 
those that cannot join in the Southern migration ; ducks and 
canaries peck sick and ailing birds to death, and pigs are born 
bullies, the smallest of the litter—the “petment,” as it is 
called in East Anglia—being invariably bitten, and deprived 
of its food. Carnivorous animals rarely injure a sick or 
wounded member of their tribe, though wolves, when pressed 
by hunger, devour the weakest, and jackals will at once 
assemble and tear to pieces a wounded member of the 
pack. But we lately heard a curious instance of the 
instinct to destroy the injured among the larger cats. Some 
rough ground in Oudh was being driven by beaters, when 
a cheetah appeared before one of the guns and was badly 
wounded. Another cheetah appeared immediately after, 
and came up to the first, which it seemed to urge to 
follow it. The wounded cheetah was unable to move, and the 
second, on discovering this, sprang on it, caught it by the 
throat, and killed it, and was shot as it bounded away after 
this deliberate murder. Monkeys, with some notable excep- 
tions, are some degrees worse than savage men in their treat- 
ment of the sick. On the new Jumna Canal at Delhi, 
monkeys swarm in the trees upon the banks, and treat their 
sick comrades in true monkey-fashion. The colony by the 
canal, being overcrowded, and as a consequence unhealthy, 
did, and probably does, still suffer from various unpleasant 
diseases. When one monkey is so obviously unwell as to 
offend the feelings of the rest, a few of the larger monkeys 
watch it, and taking a favourable opportunity, knock it into 
the canal. If it is not drowned at once, the sick monkey is 
pitched in again after it regains the trees, and either drowned, 
or forced to keep aloof from the flock. At the Zoological 
Gardens, the monkeys torment a sick one without mercy; and 
unless it is at once removed from the cage, it has little chance 
of recovery. The small monkeys bite and pinchit; the larger 
ones swing it round by its tail; and when quite exhausted, or 
dead, as many monkeys as can find room sif on its body. 
Frank Buckland’s monkeys, so far as we remember, exhibited 
considerable affection towards one another when ill. But that 
may have been due to the civilising influences of his society. 
Generally speaking, monkeys mope and seek solitude when 
sick. But ‘Sally,’ the chimpanzee at the Zoo, during her last 
illness behaved exactly as a human being might in similar 
circumstances. While the large gibbon in the next cage, which 
died just afterwards, retired to the furthest corner, and refused 
all assistance, ‘Sally’ came to the bars in front, where she 
could most easily receive her medicine and food, and took her 
balsam of aniseed for bronchitis, as her keepers dictated. 
Only when very ill did she retire.to her kennel, and even then 
would reach out her hand to the “doctor.” But there is not 
much faith in “ physicking ” at the Zoo. Prevention is better 
than cure,—though one bear generally takes castor-oil, which 
it likes, when suffering from a bad throat; and a very fine 
bird, the African hornbill, would allow medicine to be given to 
it by its keeper. A lady-visitor was good enough to leave a 
prescription to cure the savage Indian wild dogs of mange. 
But as she left no directions as to whether the remedy was for 
internal or external application, the dogs were allowed to cure 
themselves by taking “ sulphur-baths ” in straw sprinkled with 
the remedy. 

Domestication modifies, and often changes, the instinct of 
wild animals to persecute, or at least neglect, the sick or 
injured, perhaps because the lessened strain of the struggle 
for existence leaves room for sentiment to grow. Both 
dogs and cats often aid their kind when sick, and strange 
alliances spring up between pets of different species. 
Perhaps the best-known instance is that of the raven which 
Dickens saw at Hungerford, which used to carry bones toa 
broken-legged retriever ; and the quickness with which dogs 
learn that their master is ill, and show sympathy, is well 
established. The following anecdote of aid given by one 
animal to another has not, we think, been published. An 


———___ 

and one elephant, becoming lame, knelt down and refused 
goon. The elephant next in the column stopped of itg own 
accord, and when driven on, turned back, and began, Without 
instructions, to remove some part of the load. Instances of 
aid rendered by birds to others in distress may also be found, 
showing that the instinct of sympathy exists, and takes form 
in action, when the causes of the suffering are such that the 
fellow-bird can understand, and see its way to remedy, The 
writer was informed that some years ago, at a hawking-par 
on Salisbury Plain, a falcon was flown at a Carrion-crow 
which it struck, after a long flight, and the two birdg came 
down like a parachute to the ground. The party galloped y 
and were about to dismount to take up the falcon, when the 
mate of the crow suddenly descended from a great height, with 
such velocity that the wings made a whizzing sound like that of, 
falling stone, and dashed on to the falcon. The force of the blow 
struck the bawk from its quarry, which was uninjured by the 
grapple in the air ; and both crows flew off unhurt into a copge 
near. In this case the crow clearly understood the cause of the 
danger, and the possibility of a rescue when the falcon was on 
the ground and least able to act on the offensive. But the 
courage and devotion which prompted it to overcome the 
natural dread which tbe falcon inspires, and the added terror 
of a party of mounted men in pursuit, place the crow’s clain 
to admiration on a very high level. A pair of terns have been 
seen to aid a wounded companion on the water. In this cage 
they lifted it from the surface, and tried to assist it to fly. 
The terns, like the carrion-crow, not only showed sympathy, 
but were able to translate it into action. Other birds, either 
less intelligent or less indifferent to the danger which the 
presence of a human spectator suggests, exhibit the same 
concern for wounded mates or companions by flying round 
them or alighting near the sufferer. St. John mentions a 
case of a sheldrake which would not leave its wounded mate; 
and peewits will sometimes return and hover over wounded 
birds, especially early in the year, before the full-grown 
young have learnt the extreme caution which marks their 
behaviour later in the season. But perhaps the most remark. 
able instance of “aid to the weak ” recorded of birds was shown 
by a brood of young swallows. These had left the nest, and 
were sitting in a row along the gutter, while the old birds fed 
them alternately as they flew past. One of the young ones, 
weaker and more backward than the rest of the brood, was 
unable to raise itself sufficiently to attract the notice of the 
parent-birds as they flew past, and two of the other young 
were seen to close in on either side, and by shuffling under. 
neath its body to raise it until it was on a level with the others, 
and able to receive its share of food. With such instances to 
the contrary, it cannot be maintained that the animal instinct 
is uniformly selfish towards the sick and weak. The emotion of 
sympathy exists, though circumstances are usually too strong 
for its development. 


HUMAN SYMPATHIES AND RELIGIOUS CAPACITY. 
N discussing last week the distinct character of religious 

capacity, we assumed that there is a close analogy 
between the effect of human sympathy in quickening the 
insight of those who possess it into human character, and the 
effect of divine sympathy,—of what we may with reverence 
term sympathy with God,—in quickening the insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the divine ordinances and the various 
paradoxes of human life. Indeed, the only theologian, properly 
so called, among the twelve who received the commission to 
preserve and publish the teaching of Christ, gives the best 
possible authority for the assumption that there is a very 
close analogy between the effect of human and divine 
sympathy. “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” And 
yet there is a good deal in human life which seems to tell just 
the otber way. We believe that there is no more fertile source 
of religious scepticism than what we may truly call a tender 
and passionate love for man. How many cases‘have we not had 
of late years of a philanthropy like Robert Owen’s, which was 
all the more generous from his complete rejection of any sort 
of individual life or spiritual judgment beyond the grave? 
That attitude of mind is really systematised in the teaching 
of the Positivists. The more they reject as an altogether baseless 
assumption the faith in God, the more lavishly they pour out 
on Humanity the rapture of feeling which they no longer 
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our modern philanthropists, that it is the very depth and 
earnestness of their love for the brother whom they have seen 
which renders them indignant at the suggestion that there is 
any being in whose image they are created who has the power 
to save man from the manifold sufferings to which he is sub- 
jected, and who yet in multitudes of instances refuses to wield 
that power. How can any one, they ask, who truly loves the 
brother whom he hath seen, manage to love the God whom he 
hath not seen, but who, if he really has the omnipotence 
ascribed to him, permits,—nay, brings about by his own 
agency,—all these horrors of earthquake, and volcano, and 
flood, and avalanche, and innumerable tragic destinies of other 
kinds, which it almost breaks human hearts to contemplate, 
and yet which it does not apparently even grieve the 
divine heart to bring about? If love of one’s brother be the 
first condition for true love of God, how is it that God does 
so much, which if it were deliberately done by men, would be 
most simply described as being a manifestation, not of love 
but of hate, not of mercy but of cruelty? Surely it is by 
no means difficult to understand why sympathy with men so 
often eclipses and extinguishes sympathy with God. Yet St. 
Jobn tells us that without the former, the latter is simply impos- 
sible. And yet without the latter, the former seems to be not 
only possible enough, but not unfrequently unusually vivid 
and impetuous. What was Shelley’s atheism but a passionate 
protest against the inexorable severity of the divine govern- 
ment? What even was such ordinary and commonplace 
atheism as the late Mr. Bradlaugh’s, but a more materialistic 
and less refined protest of the same kind. There is surely a 
sense in which sympathy with men, far from leading directly 
to sympathy with God, renders this sympathy difficult, and in 
some cases all but impossible. 


Such a sense there certainly is, and yet it is none the 
less true that a sympathy with God which is not founded on 
sympathy with men is a spurious and irreligious, not a 
genuinely religious, emotion. It is,of course, in the human 
character of the Divine Son that we must look for the true 
kind of sympathy with God, and what do we find there? The 
tenderest human sympathy, the sympathy which vibrated to 
every pang of human nature, which felt the hardness of the 
fate of those eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell and 
slew them, just as we feel the hardship of the fate of those 
who perish in the scalding water of an exploded boiler, or the 
scores who are swept to destruction by a bursting glacier. 
Indeed, this sympathy was so strong, that it led him to for- 
bid his disciples to regard such a fate as a divine judgment 
on exceptional sin. Yet far from shrinking at these 
mysterious and unearned sufferings, he predicted the steady 
multiplication of such mysterious calamities amongst his 
own people unless they should repent of the hardness of heart 
which rendered them inaccessible to his appeals. There was 
nothing which he condemned more severely than the readiness 
to see the vengeance of God in the sufferings of his countrymen, 
—for example, in the exceptional privations of the man born 
blind, and in the sudden death of those whose blood Pilate 
mingled with the sacrifices. His heart thrilled with their pangs, 
just as his heart thrilled with delight at the self-sacrifice of the 
poor widow who cast two mites into the treasury, or with the 
grief of the widow who was following her only son to the grave. 
But these sufferings, though they moved his tenderest com- 
passion, did not appal him. He felt no disposition to arraign 
the goodness of God, because these mysterious pangs fell 
upon his people. On the contrary, he foresaw their increase, 
their gathering into tempests and hurricanes of darker and 
deadlier omen, if the effect of them should not be to soften 
the hearts of his people towards God. His sympathy with 
God was a mightier form of his sympathy with man. He 
entered deeply into the sufferings of the blind and the halt 
and the palsied and the insane, and was ever ready to heal 
them; but he entered more deeply still into the love of him 
who inflicted these sufferings with the purpose of bringing 
human nature back into the attitude in which it could receive 
most humbly and simply the impress of the divine mind. It 
never even appears to have occurred to his human nature that 
what, if purposely inflicted by man, would have implied the 
deepest malignity in man, implied, when inflicted by 
God, anything but the purpose to turn the hearts of the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just. For he knew that 
though he who inflicts suffering, seeing nothing beyond 
the suffering which he inflicts, is evil-minded, there is 





a prophetic knowledge in the government of the world 
which transforms, and indeed transubstantiates, its most 
fearful calamities into possibilities and even promises of a 
totally new kind of blessing, a blessing which reverses the 
apparent significance of pain, and stimulates the latent core of 
goodness, even where happiness only acted on it like an opiate, 
or stifled it in the vivid ripples of distracting sensation. 
“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and do all manner of evil against you, falsely, for my sake,” 
was not the saying of one whose foresight was limited to the 
immediate pangs which he knew that his followers would 
be compelled to endure. His sympathy with the good in man 
was too keen to render it possible that he should overlook 
that greater good lurking in the heart of the mighty calamities 
of the world, which makes of overwhelming and even over- 
awing anguish a transfiguring power competent to elicit the 
highest elements of the human character. He who could see 
through the temptation and even the temporary fall of Peter, 
the growth of something higher and sterner and steadier 
in St. Peter’s character, could see, of course, through 
the shock of national or even of terrestrial catastrophes 
the gleam of brighter and more constant and nobler 
qualities in man. In Christ, at all events, it was not for 
want of the more transient and, so to say, superficial sym- 
pathies, that the human tragedy so completely failed to blind 
him to the light beyond. He showed by almost every 
one of his mighty works how tenderly he entered into the 
immediate pang when he beheld it, and how ready he was to 
assuage it. All the more, however, he felt, as it is impossible 
for mere man to feel, the beneficence latent in the most 
heartrending calamities, the secret meaning in the most 
prolonged and enigmatic sufferings. His sympathy with 
man was so deep, that it contained the prophecy of what man 
should become under the purifying and strengthening fire of 
divine discipline. What Matthew Arnold called “ the secret of 
Jesus,” was simply the knowledge that willing acquiescence in 
any weakness of divine origin is in itself a source of strength, 
that willing acquiescence in suffering of divine origin is in itself 
a source of blessing. This was not a secret which any 
human being not created entifely in the divine image, and 
not fully conscious of having been so created, could have 
guessed. For no philosophical attempt was ever more 
disastrous than Matthew Arnold’s to divorce that “secret” 
from the permanent and immanent divine inspiration which 
could alone have breathed it into any human ear, and to make it 
the mere lesson of human “ experience.” A lesson of human 
experience, no doubt it is, but a lesson which is inextricably 
bound up with that other lesson, that the weak things of the 
world, and the things which are not, are so moulded by the 
power of the creative spirit as to bring to naught the things 
which are, and that without the vivifying touch of that creative 
spirit, they remain just as inert and dead as are human genius, 
pride, and presumption in their splendid failures, their 
magnificent imbecilities. 





SOCIETY SMARTNESS. 

E commented last week upon the singular misuse of 

the word “smart,” of which Mr. Mallock was guilty 

in his article in the North American Review. It may not be 
amiss to make a further short investigation into the claims of 
that social clique who wish to be considered smart, and have 
therefore arrogated to themselves the title; for it was not 
Mr. Mallock who first bestowed the name upon them; they 
have chosen to designate themselves by it for so long now, 
that very soon it will become their own by right of general 
use, if not by right of original meaning. Not that the original 
meaning of the word gave them no claim whatever upon it ; 
for, in a certain sense, it was applicable to some of their most 
distinctive attributes. There are two kinds of smartness,— 
the smartness of outward appearance, and the smartness of 
the inner wit. Smartness_of appearance and apparel is 
almost an essential quality in those who make up the “ smart 
set.” To smartness or nimbleness of wit they can lay no 
claim whatever; indeed, in that respect they are proud of 
practising a certain glorified stupidity which they believe to 
be a dignified insouciance with regard to qualities which are 
necessary for earning a livelihood. “Smart society” does 
not earn its own livelihood, and is not averse to being con- 
sidered incapable of earning it: the fact is, that the main 
cause of its pride, of its satisfaction with itself and the 
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superiority which it feels that it possesses over its neighbours, 
consists in the fact that it is in one way removed from the 
common lot of mankind,—it can live without toil, and take no 
forethought for the morrow. When a section of society calls 
itself “smart,” or when it is so described in the newspapers, 
it does not mean that it shines inwardly, but outwardly,—that 
it wears smart frocks, for instance, drives in smart equipages, 
gives smart entertainments, and is generally smart by reason 
of all the glitter of diamonds, the shimmer of silk, and the 
brilliance of varnish that its own purse and the purse of its 
friends can command. In that sense, a certain section of 
society, which has come to be known as the “ smart set,” and 
whose doings are chronicled in certain journals under that 
heading, has a certain claim to the name which we should not 
be disposed to dispute. But Mr. Mallock, who has apparently 
accepted a brief in its favour, and has undertaken its defence 
against the strictures that have been passed upon it by Lady 
Jenne, somewhat wilfully we suspect, confounds the separate 
meanings of the word “smart,” and advances pretensions 
towards wit and brilliancy on behalf of his clients which are 
conspicuously absent in reality, and can only be put forward 
by a play upon the word itself. To speak of the “smart set ” 
as being the witty set, is as though one were to define a “smart 
bonnet” as a bonnet that was good at repartee, or a “ smart 
speaker” as a gentleman with a new hat and shiny boots. Mr. 
Mallock is too smart himself for us not to suspect him of a 
little want of ingenuousness in his defence of his friends. 


“Smartness is the perfection of superficial living,” says 
Mr. Mallock. Well, that, no doubt, is the ideal smartness at 
which the “smart set” aim; unfortunately, that is not the 
smartness at which it arrives, or rather, perhaps we should 
say, its ideal of perfection in superficial living is not one with 
which Mr. Mallock should have much sympathy. The perfec- 
tion of superficial living, if judged from the standard of the 
‘smart set,” would be the assurance of the admiration or the 
envy of others. Every living man has some kind of ideal life 
before his eyes, which he would like to lead, and, as a rule, 
that idealis not an exalted one. The ideal life of the majority 
would be primarily a life of luxury, of freedom from care, and 
of power over others,—the life of a wealthy man, for instance. 
That is the life which nearly everybody would like to lead if 
they could, and to have it further improved by the addition 
of every conceivable pleasure that the invention of man can 
produce for them. The ideal, as we have said, is not a 
very lofty one, but it is natural enough. Now, how can a 
man be better assured that he is leading an ideal life, that he 
has reached the perfection of superficial living, than by the 
evidence of the admiration or of the envy of his neighbours ? 
The “smart set ” wish to live in perfection, let us say. They 
have all the means to procure themselves the utmost perfection 
of physical comfort and well-being; they can enjoy the per- 
fection of exercise for the body, of interest for their minds, 
and all the leisure that they require. But what avail all 
these things if they are not convinced that others desire them 
also, and that their doings and their movements are an object 
of envious contemplation to the less fortunate world? What 
is the use of owning a palace and of entertaining one’s friends 
therein, of rejoicing in the best shooting in Scotland, or of 
possessing the most magnificent thing in the way of yachts, 
if the fact is not generally known to the world, and the 
happy possessor is not a conspicuous mark of admiration ? 
Monstrari digito—even though the finger belong to the 
grimy hand of toil—is the great test of a man’s success 
in living a life which is envied by all, and therefore the 
chief aim of his existence. To be really happy, then, to arrive 
at the perfection of superficial living, requires not only that 
we should enjoy all the pleasures which have been brought 
within the reach of mankind, but also that we should enjoy 
them coram populo, in the most conspicuous fashion possible. 
The best of everything must also be the very best, and 
enjoyed in the company of the best people; and as they know 
no other test than that of conspicuousness, the chief end of 
smart society is to enjoy notoriously, with the most notorious 
people for its friends and guests. The “smart set” is the set 
that is most en évidence; it is not necessarily anything else, 
although its wish to reach the perfection of superficial living 
has endowed it with one or two other characteristics with 
which it is frequently associated. Freedom from control is 
one of the essential elements of the perfected life at which it 
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to make a parade, though it rarely carries it beyond thei, 
of public expediency or morality. It is ‘also supposed 
to be exclusive; why, it would be hard to say, oe 


fact of the matter is, that it hangs together upon nothin 
, F thing 
at all, and that its members have no common bond to 
unite them against the rest of the world, save that ‘of 
common interest, in that the fewer notoriously smart Peoph 
aris ple 
there are, the less competition is there for notoriety, ]} 
would certainly be to their interest to be exclusive, if + 
could be so; but, unfortunately, they have no power of ex. 
clusion. Fresh members are elected to the “smart go» 
quite regardless of the wishes of that set, and with an utter 
disregard of any hostile votes on their side,—elected chiefly 
by popular interest, as evinced through the newspapers op 
otherwise, or by the caprice or personal desire of some great 
person who, being undoubtedly an object of envy and admiry. 
tion, is recognised as a leader by the “smart set,” with op 
without his or her will. Every class of society, every com. 
munity almost, has its “smart set.” There is the “smart 
set” of the public school,—not a bad set in its way, for ther 
is more of romance and hero-worship in a boy’s admiration 
than there is in that of a man. The “smart set” at college, 
is generally also the “fast set,’”—young fellows whose super. 
fluity of pocket-money has already suggested to them an 
easier method of casting their fellows into the shade than 
that of superiority in the “schools” or in the field, The 
Army, the Navy,—soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, ploughmen 
also perhaps, have their “smart set,” or recognise under that 
name a certain number of their members. In every case we 
think it will be found that the word “smart” is used by the 
others, to whom it does not belong, in a doubtfully compli- 
mentary sense, and is generally applied to people whose 
object in life it is to make their way of living as showy as 
possible. It is not exactly easy to say what smart men or 
women actually are; it would be less difficult to say what they 
are not, or rather, what they do not wish to be. They do not 
wish to be considered serious-minded, or bound too closely 
by any convention either human or divine; they do not 
wish it to be supposed that they have much concern for Mrs. 
Grundy, though, as a matter of fact, they worship and 
reverence that goddess far more devoutly than the most rigid 
of her middle-class devotees; they do not wish it to he 
supposed that their hearts are superior to their heads, and 
in that, too, they do themselves generally an injustice; 
finally, they wish it to be believed that they are entirely 
unmoved by public opinion, for which reason they naturally 
court public opinion with some anxiety. The “smart set” 
which Mr. Mallock eulogises, and which is at the top of the 
social tree, an object of admiration and an example for imita- 
tion to all the other “smart sets,” even down to those of the 
most remote provincial town, does not differ greatly from ite 
imitators. The smart young Guardsman, whose large posses- 
sions cause many women to desire his nearer relationship asa 
son-in-law, and whose wild-oats are sown in the view of all the 
world, has really everything in common with the smart young 
lawyer or brewer of the country town, whose popularity is 
confined to the narrow limits of his own circle. They are 
both equally charming and attractive, but not equally smart; 
while the Guardsman would be recognised, ex officio, by the 
provincial’s friend, the provincial would not be recognised 
by the Guardsman’s, and in that consists the difference in 
smartness. George Osborne, outwardly, was undoubtedly a 
more attractive personage than Rawdon Crawley; but in 
spite of all George Osborne’s efforts, there was no doubt as to 
which was the “smartest” of the two. Seventy-five years, 
however, have wrought a certain change in that respect; 
George Osborne would have experienced far less difficulty to- 
day in winning the recognition of the Bareacre family. 


We do not mean to say that smartness, in the proper 
sense of the word, is not sometimes a means of entrance 
into the “smart set,” although it is not from that sense 
that the “smart set” deserves its name. Mrs. Crawley 
was undoubtedly a “smart” woman in both senses of the 
word, and the fair Becky is not without her imitators 
to-day. Still, the “smart set” is generally recruited by 
people who force their way into it by right of wealth, 
and not by right of birth or wit. Such as it is, however, 
it is not unappreciative of wit and smartness in others, 
though it is somewhat undiscriminating in its apprecia- 





aims; and that freedom is one of which it is rather too apt 


tion. It is always ready to recognise talent, though it 
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etimes finds it difficult to distinguish between the different 
= go ready to recognise it, that it not unfrequently 
it the highest compliment in its power, and marries 
the goddess of the music-hall or the queen of the comic 
“Smart” society is simply showy society, people 
to whom a certain measure of notoriety has become the 


preath of t . 
dance, dine, race, gamble, or break a commandment, without 


calling upon all the world to witness the feat. It is not, we 
think, responsible for all the evil with which Lady Jeune 
gredits it: it certainly is not possessed of the virtues with 
which Mr. Mallock wishes to adorn it. Smart clothes do not 
make smart wits, any more than fine feathers make fine birds. 





THE LAST OF THE CHARTISTS. 

N Thomas Cooper, who died yesterday week, passed away, 
if not the last of the Chartists, at any rate the last of 
the men of note who were tried and imprisoned for their 
complicity in the Chartist agitation. There are said to be 
till living in America one or two ex-Chartist prisoners; and 
there are, of course, a considerable number of men alive— 
Mr. Mundella is one of them—who were Chartists in their 
youth, who sang the songs of Ebenezer Elliot, who applauded 
the lectures of Thomas Cooper, and who followed the meteoric 
lad of Fergus O’Connor. These, however, are but minor 
survivals; and by the death of the old man who, till a week 
ago, lived on at Lincoln, forgotten alike by the class that once 
looked on him as achampion and a deliverer, and the class that 
dreaded him as a revolutionist and an anarchist, the Chartists 
may besaid to have become as extinct as the levellers of the Com- 
monwealth. In writing of Thomas Cooper, and in comparing 
him with the leaders of the people of to-day, we do not think 
it fair to assume that the contrast is quite so unfavourable to 
the men of our own day as it looks at first sight. We must 
not forget that when we look at a man like Cooper, after a 
period of some forty years has gone by, the froth that 
is churned up in the troubled waters of a popular agita- 
tion has been blown off, and we are able to see what is 
beneath. The froth is, however, still on the modern Labour 
representative, and we cannot tell whether or not to give him 
credit for anything but the ability to create a bottomless 
lather of soap-suds. Be that as it may, the men who 
thought and acted with Thomas Cooper were true Liberals, 
were men of high principle and profound conviction, and 
lastly, were determined not to be befooled and sophisticated 
by high-sounding phrases and verbal chimeras. They did not 
believe in building a new heaven and a new earth out of catch- 
words, or in making two and two make five by virtue of “ sym- 
pathy for the people.” They claimed justice, not indulgence ; 
rights, not privileges. They did not wish to erect the privi- 
leges of labour in place of those privileges of birth or wealth 
which they so greatly hated and so loudly denounced. Self- 
help, self-control, were their watchwords, instead of the State- 
help and State-controk of the modern friend of Labour. That 
a working man who had known the extremity of poverty, and 
who as a lad had often fainted over his cup of oatmeal-gruel 
—the miserable supper that closed a day of terrible bodily and 
mental toil—should not have been deluded into the primrose 
path of Socialism, but should, in spite of the temptations 
before him, have kept the light of reason burning, is something 
of which we may all be proud. The race that can produce 
men like Thomas Cooper—men whom suffering such as the 
poor endured in the forties, turned, not into ruthless Jacobins, 
but into upholders of liberty and justice—cannot have had its 
virtue wholly exhausted, and is still deserving of respect and 
admiration. 


Thomas Cooper was born in 1805, and his youth was therefore 
passed in the period between the close of the war with France 
and the passing of the Reform Bill. This time was for him one 
of intense intellectual activity. Nowadays, the clever boy is 
ertain to be discovered, and any tendency towards a love of 
tultivation and learning is almost sure to be encouraged and 
rewarded. It is seldom nowadays that a boy with the real 
*cholar’s instinct escapes the eager eyes of the schoolmasters, 
the clergymen of all creeds, and the ubiquitous philanthropists 
who are on the look-out to help him to help himself. 
The knowledge that a boy in a village, or even in a poor quarter 
of a town, is showing anything like extraordinary ability, is 


can lay his hands upon, nowadays soon comes to the ears of his 
richer neighbours, and there is at once a general determination 
to put him in the way of doing something worthy of his powers- 
People hardly sleep easily at night if they know of a boy with 
a real touch of genius in him who is learning to be a cobbler, 
or is blacking boots for his living. 
heir life, and who cannot exist, cannot marry, | the early days of Thomas Cooper. As he found, it was easy 
enough to make yourself learned in those days, and not get 
enough help or notice to keep you from semi-starvation. We 
need hardly say that we think the present plan of getting the 
exceptionally clever boys scholarships from the Board-schools 
to the Grammar-schools, and from the Grammar-schools to the 
Universities, an infinite improvement. That, however, must not 
prevent our admitting that there was a heroism about the poor 
scholar of the past which is not to be found in the poor scholar 
of to-day. Think of the life led by Thomas Cooper, and then of 
the Board-school boy who a year or two ago became Senior 
Wrangler and a Fellow of his College. 
prenticed toa cobbler, and working as an apprentice fifty years 
ago was forced to work, yet found time to read a multitude 
of books. 
and the moment his work was over, he was back at kis book. 


It was very different in 


Cooper, while ap- 


He rose at 3 or 4.a.m. in order to carry on his studies, 


“By the time he was twenty-three,” says the writer of a 
careful obituary notice in the Times, “he had taught himself 
the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and French languages, together 
with mathematics and a knowledge of English history and 
literature. His general reading was of the most extensive and 
varied character, and by way of recreation the omnivorous 
student would commit such masterpieces as Hamlet to 
memory.” Yet, while Thomas Cooper was thus doing what 
many very able young men find it impossible to do with the 
aid of tutors, with the devotion of their whole time, and 
under the most propitious circumstances as regards food and 
health, he was in a condition of what we should now call the 
most abject poverty. Here is the way in which he lived, 
given in his own words :—‘“ I not unfrequently swooned away 
and fell along the floor when I tried to take my cup of oat- 
meal-gruel at the end of the day’s labour. Next morning, of 
course, I was not able to rise at an early hour; and then the 
next day’s study had to be stinted. I needed better food than 
we could afford to buy, and often had to coniend with the 
sense of faintness, while I still plodded on with my double 
task of mind and body.” 
Cooper, like so many of the Chartists, had a strong 
love of literature, and the two years’ imprisonment which 
he underwent in Stafford Gaol, he devoted to the composition 
of a poem, “The Purgatory of Suicides.” Though this work 
is not as bad as the first two or three lines might lead one to 
suppose,— 
“ Slaves,.toil no more! Why delve, and moil, and pine, 

To glut the tyrant forgers of your chain ? 

Slaves, toil no more!” 
it certainly does not deserve the praise which men like Carlyle 
bestowed upon it. “I have looked into your poem, and find,” 
said Carlyle, “indisputable traces of genius in it,—a dark, 
Titanic energy struggling there, for which we hope there will 
be clearer daylight by-and-by.” A poem in ten books, and in 
Spenserian stanzas, must be very good indeed not to be 
actually bad; but it is impossible to read “ The Purgatory of 
Suicides” without weariness, and without the conviction that 
the writer had no real gift for verse. Perhaps the best stanza 
is that which begins the fourth book, but even that is laboured. 
It is an address to the bird with the “red stomacher,” and 
obviously was occasioned by the perching of a robin on the 
window-sill of the prison-cell :— 

“ Welcome, sweet Robin! welcome, cheerful one! 

Why dost thou slight the merry fields of corn, 
The sounds of human joy,—the plenty strown 
From Autumn’s teeming lap; and at gray morn 
*Ere the sun wakes, sing to the things of scorn, 
And infamy, and want, and sadness, whom 

Their stronger fellow-criminals have torn 

From freedom and the gladsome light of home,— 

To quench the nobler spark within, in dungeon’d gloom ?” 
There is, no doubt, a touch of real sentiment in this prison 
rhyme; but it is too stodgy for poetry. “The Purgatory of 
Suicides” is, in form, an attempt to deal with the Labour 
question in all epochs of the world’s history by calling up the 
ghosts of notable suicides. A scheme at once so pedantic and 
so fantastic could hardly have been the basis of a successfal 
poem, even in the hands of Shelley. In those of Thomas 
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Cooper’s most effective literary work is to be found in that 
portion of his writings which is addressed to the working 
classes. He was no flatterer of the labourer, but spoke out 
fearlessly and plainly. 


Though, as we have said, Thomas Cooper’s heroic 
struggles to raise himself intellectually, and to learn the 
things best worth knowing in the world, in spite of all the 
obstacles that stood in his way, make us admire and respect 
him, it is impossible not to feel the pathos of a life like his. 
If, instead of having to pick up his knowledge anyhow and 
higgledy-piggledy, he had been able to train his intelligence 
systematically, and to give his mind its rights, he would have 
made a far greater impression on the world. His independence 
of view, his sincerity, his ardour for knowledge, might have 
been made far more fruitful than they actually were. As it was, 
his mind, like some half-trained animal, was for ever beating 
itself against the bars. He had the mental energy required 
for great things, but not that mental self-control which it is 
the grand aim of education toimpart. That this was so, may be 
seen from the way in which a rush of new thought would com- 
pletely sweep the Chartist poet off his feet. In 1828, Thomas 
Cooper was converted to Methodism, and became a local 
preacher. In 1845, however, he studied the translation of 
Strauss, and became for a time as strongly attached to free- 
thought as he had been to Methodist revivalism. In 1855, 
another wave of feeling overtook him, and he became 
again an ardent upholder of Christianity, and ultimately 
joined the Baptists, and preached to the members of that 
Church. But if Thomas Cooper lacked mental self-control, 
he never lacked honesty; and on no occasion did he do or 
utter aught that was base. Like all the old-fashioned Radicals, 
he was opposed to Home-rule, and in 1886 made a vigorous 
protest against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. His words are 
worth quoting, not merely because they tell in favour of the 
Union, but because they show the fearlessness of the man, 
and exhibit the plain and forcible character of his prose- 
writing. “I shall,” he said, “not vote at the city election, 
because I agree with neither of the candidates. The Tory 
candidate knows perfectly well that the old Chartist prisoner 
cannot vote for him. I cannot vote for the Liberal candidate 
because, so far as my perception reaches, it would be voting 
inthe dark. The Irish people share the common privileges of 
English, Scotch, and Welsh men. What is it they want 
besides? I ask the question because they never tell us what 
they really want. Home-rule is a vague answer, for it may 
have twenty meanings, and none of them be good. Lately, 
Mr. Gladstone has invented a new phrase,—he proposes to 
give Ireland a ‘statutory Parliament.’ But what is that, and 
wherein does it differ from our Parliament? Why do the 
Irish want a separate Parliament? It would only help to 
make us more and more a divided instead of a United King- 
dom. I must declare, whatever offence it may give to some 
people, that the Irish cry of Home-rule means separation from 
England, and that would be ruin to Ireland herself and a 
costly war for England.” Whatever may have been Thomas 
Cooper’s faults, he at least was free from the vice of intellectual 
cowardice. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EGYPT UNDER BRITISH OCCUPATION. 


S1r,—Having lately spent three months in Egypt, I should 
like to be allowed to describe in your columns some of the 
impressions which I have brought home from my observation 
of the influence of British occupation on the well-being of 
that most interesting country. During those three months 
I lived on board a dahabeah,—a mode of life which affords 
exceptional opportunities for studying not only the archeology 
but the political and social condition of the country. The 
occupants of a dahabeah can stop where they please, and as 
long as they please,—a privilege which is necessarily denied 
to excursionists on board the steamers which ply up and 
down the Nile. I did my best, moreover, to glean in- 
formation from every available source; not only from 
British officials, civil and military, but from natives both 
Christian and Mussulman. The British occupation of Egypt may 
be regarded from two distinct points of view,—its bearing on 
English policy, and its bearing on the welfare of Egypt. Is 





seriously divided. It may be argued that our Occupation 
Egypt deprives us of the advantage of our insular Denlkee 
and might be a source of great danger in the event dia, 
being at war with a Great Power. That is my own opinj 
but it is a question for military experts, and I do not beads 
to discuss it here. In one of his instructive Reports wean 
year 1891, Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer) 
frankly :—“I have never been a partisan of a RB 
occupation of Egypt. Indeed, during my early Connection 
with Egyptian affairs I did all that lay in MY power 
to prevent the creation of a state of things which would 
render any foreign occupation necessary. If at this Moment 
I thought the evacuation of the country a policy the exeen, 
tion of which did not involve risks which no prudent Govern. 
ment should run, I should not hesitate to recommend it, 
adoption. It is because I am convinced of the serioug nature 
of those risks that I am at present unable to recommend jt» 
Waiving the question as tothe possibility of avoiding originally 
any foreign occupation of the country, Lord Cromer 20e8 on 
to say :—*“ As matters now stand, I venture to think that the 
Government and people of England cannot lightly throw of 
the responsibilities which they have not willingly assumed, 
but which have rather been thrust upon them by the force of 
circumstances.” It is from that point of view that I Wish to 
examine the question of our continued occupation of Egypt, 
Whether that occupation be good or bad for England, thereis 
no question at all that it has been an inestimable blessing to 
Egypt. Has the time arrived, or are we within a measurable 
distance of the time, when the reforms which we have intr. 
duced would survive our departure? Before giving my ow 
answer to that question, let me try to give your readers an 
idea of what those reforms are. 


Arabi’s rebellion left Egypt in a state of chaos. The reg 
motive of that rebellion was to recover uncontrolled supremacy 
for the Mussulman system of government, the result of which 
would have been, as all history attests, to reduce Egypt in 
no long time to the condition of Morocco. During Arabi’s 
brief régime the reforms initiated under the Avglo-French 
control had been nearly all swept away, and the old system 
of oppression, corruption, and injustice of every kind revived 
automatically, as they always do under a Mussulman Govern. 
ment when foreign control is removed. Forced labour was 
the universal rule. Justice was administered by the arbitrary 
use of the cruel courbash. Taxation had reached a point 
which paralysed the arms of industry. Slavery was a recog. 
nised institution. The Army had ceased to exist. The subject 
race was at the mercy of the dominant. And, as a natural 
consequence of this state of things, trade was rapidly 
declining. 

This was the condition of Egypt at the period of the British 
occupation. Let ussee what it is now. The corvée is abolished. 
And let me explain that the corvée means the forced, unpaid, 
unfed labour of the peasantry. In one year this labour, on 
canals and embankments alone, occupied eighty-five thousand 
men for sixty days. Under the old régime the use of the 
courbash was one of the ordinary incidents in the life of the 
wretched fellaheen, and torture by the courbash and other- 
wise was employed in the collection of taxes and in extorting 
evidence in so-called Courts of Justice. The courbash, the 
bastinado, and other methods of torture are now legally 
abolished, though they are still probably practised on the sly 
where there seems no likelihood of British officers hearing of 
the illegality. So hard is it to root out the evil habits of 
centuries. I witnessed an illustration of this fact myself while 
sojourning on the Nile. One of our party, while innocently 
shooting pigeons in the neighbourhood of a village, about a 
mile and a half from the dahabeah, was set upon by the 
villagers, who beat him and took his gun from him. And not 
satisfied with this, they ill-used and robbed two of our 
Berber sailors. The Lieutenant of the district, on being 
informed of the outrage, had the principal culprits promptly 
arrested. They were tried the following day, and I 
attended, partly as a spectator, and partly to give evi- 
dence, if required. But it was not required. The Lieutenant 
begged my friend to describe the assault, and point out his 
assailants. As each assailant was identified, the Lieutenant 
went up to him and gave him a good lecture on his misconduct 
accompanied by a box on the ear. He then asked my friend what 
punishment he would like to inflict, and on my friend declining 
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it good for England? On that question English opinion is 


the responsibility, the Lieutenant pulled out of a drawer a copy 
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of Instructions issued by Kitchener Pasha, who was then at 


the head of the Egyptian police. In these Instructions the 
courbash was strictly forbidden, and the duty of the Lieu- 
tenant of the district was restricted to the examination of 
prisoners, who, in case of sufficient prima-facie evidence, were 
to be sent for judgment to another tribunal. “ But,” said the 
Lieutenant, “if I send those men to be tried elsewhere, the trial 
will probably not take place for some days. It may be in- 
convenient for you to wait, and in the absence of your evidence 
they may be let off. In any case the punishment, being at a 
distance from the offending village, will make little impression. 
What is necessary in a case like this is to make a visible 
example which shall prevent a similar outrage in future. I 
believe that a short term of imprisonment on the spot, with 
a little courbash, would be very salutary; but I dare not do 
it. I should get into trouble, unless your Pasha (a name by 
which our host was sometimes known among the natives) 
guarantee me against punishment.” The result was that the 
culprits were let off with a week’s imprisonment, and no 
courbash,—a light punishment for their offence. The Lieu- 
tenant is an excellent fellow, and seemed kind-hearted; but 
the incident shows how little rooted in the Mussulman’s mind 
are the reforms which he relactantly accepts when imposed 
by a superior authority. 

In the matter of taxation, not only have we put the taxa- 
tion of Egypt on an equitable basis, and abolished the cruel 
abuses connected with the collection of the taxes, but we 
have done a good deal towards remitting taxation, and would 
have done more but for the obstruction of France. Daring the 
years 1890-91, the amount of taxation remitted was £650,000. 
That means legal taxation. But it must be noted that under 
the old system the illegal exactions were enormous. So that 
the real relief to the peasantry is far in excess of the legal 
remission, for no illegal exactions are now permitted. But 
the most important contribution, which the British occupation 
has made to the material prosperity of Egypt, is the wonder- 
ful improvement in the system of irrigation. Your space will 
not admit of my giving even a dry summary of the details 
of this work. Let a few examples suffice. The “ barrage,” or 
large dam, at the apex of the Delta, which had been con- 
structed at a cost of £2,000,000, had cracked soon after 
its completion twenty-six years ago, and remained useless. 
This entailed an immense amount of yearly labour to keep the 
great network of canals in working order,—in fact, the corvée 
for six months in the year. Just before the British occupation, 
the Egyptian Government had entered into contract with a 
private Company to irrigate the Delta by a system of pumps, 
at an initial cost of £700,000, and an annual cost of £310,000. 
Contrary to the advice of all the local authorities, the 
British engineers abandoned this costly and _ inefficient 
system of irrigation, and reverted to the use of the “ bar- 
rage,” which they repaired. The consequence is that, even 
in the lowest Nile, enough water is stored to feed the canals 
and irrigate the soil. And now land which formerly pro- 
duced only a single crop, and that precariously, bears a 
double crop with ease. The produce is thus multiplied, 
while the cost of production has been greatly diminished. 
The “barrage ” system has not yet been applied to the Upper 
Nile, and the result is an annual minimum loss to the culti- 
vators of £38,000; while the maximum may reach, as in 1877, 
the immense total of £1,112,000. To remedy this mischief, 
the British engineers have commenced a series of irrigation 
works which will probably be completed next year, and the 
total cost of which is estimated at £600,000. This improved 
system of irrigation naturally extends the area of soil re- 
claimed from the desert ; and to meet the fresh demand thus 


" made for water, a “barrage” for the Upper Nile has now 


become a necessity, for without it the extension of the 
cotton cultivation is impossible. The best place for the 
Upper Nile “barrage” is said to be just above the First 
Cataract; but it is to be hoped that some other place will 
be found feasible, for a “ barrage” at the place proposed 
would submerge the interesting and beautiful Temple of 
Phile. The bearing of the improvement in irrigation on 
the prosperity of Egypt will be appreciated when I state 
that the increase in 1891-92 in the cotton industry alone ex- 
ceeded £3,000,000. Another result of our occupation of Egypt 
1s the practical abolition of slavery. At one swoop thirty-two 
slave-dealers were arrested in Cairo and severely punished, and 
Thave Lord Cromer’s authority for saying that there are now 








“no slave-dealers in Cairo, or in any part of Egypt.” The 
punishment of the slave-dealers, coupled with the multiplica- 
tion of Manumission Bureaux, has made slavery such a bad 
investment, that very few would care to purchase a slave at any 
price. 

Many more illustrations of the beneticence of the British 
occupation might be given if your space permitted; but I think 
I have said enough to give your readers some idea of its extent 
and variety. And let it be remembered that all this is done for 
the benefit of Egypt. The employés belonging to other 
nationalities exceed those of England. The number of 
Englishmen employed in Egypt in 1886, apart from the 
British army, was 427, with aggregate salaries of £161,000 
a year. In 1890, that number was reduced to 336, with 
a corresponding reduction in salaries. But the major 
part of these 336 would remain in Egypt if the British 
occupation were to cease, for they are employed in connection 
with the Mixed Administrations, which are international. 
Independently of the British troops, there are only thirty-nine 
Englishmen holding superior appointments in Egypt, at an 
annual cost of £37,700. To this small body of English officials 
is due the splendid work of which I have given your readers 
only a few specimens. The number of officials belonging to 
other nationalities employed in the Civil Service of Egypt 
costs that country £115,000 a year. 

Now, I have no hesitation at all in asserting that all these 
reforms would collapse on our retirement. The Sacred Law 
of Islam would inevitably revive, and that is incompatible 
with civilisation; certainly with the reforms which we have 
introduced. On the other hand, I do not believe that any 
system of international control would work. The jealousy of 
France is a serious obstacle in our way as it is. The intro- 
duction of other nationalities would largely increase the evil; 
and we should soon see the restoration of the state of things 
which prevailed down to our occupation,—namely, the spectacle 
of Egypt as a corpus vile on which Turks, French, Italians, 
Greeks, and other foreigners would begin to fatten and batten. 
That is the problem which we have to face. It is idle to talk 
of retiring when we have placed our reforms on a stable footing. 
That day will never arrive under the uncontrolled régime of a 
Mussulman Government.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SORTES LECKYAN 2. 

[To tue Epitor oF THE “SPEcTaToR.”] 
Sir,—On July 15th, I received from my bookseller the 
seventh volume of the new edition of Mr. Lecky’s “ History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century.” Under the new 
arrangement of the chapters comprising it, this volume 
completes the portion allotted to England, as distinguished 
from Ireland, and I was curious to know with what words 
he found it appropriate to conclude that task. I turned 
and read the following sentences, and probably no words 
ever written could have borne with such startling force on 
some incidents of the last fortnight. I make no comment, 
but here they are. Mr. Lecky has been comparing or con- 
trasting the temptations and vices incident to political leaders 
in the last and present century respectively :— 


“The avowed cynicism; the disregard in foreign politics for 
the rights of nations; the open subordination of political in- 
terests to personal and family pretensions; the many forms of 
petty corruption which so often meet us in the eighteenth 
century, have wholly disappeared or greatly diminished; but 
another and a not less dangerous family of vices has much 
tendency to increase. Cant and hypocrisy; the combination 
of mean action and supersaintly profession; the habitual use 
of language that does not represent the real sentiments and 
motives of the speaker; the habit of disguising party and per- 
sonal motives under lofty and high-sounding professions; the 
sacrifice of the most enduring interests of the nation, for 
the purpose of raising a popular cry or winning immediate 
applause ; the systematic subordination of genuine conviction to 
popular favour,—these are some of the characteristic vices 
of a democratic age. In such an age the demagogue takes 
the place of the old sycophant. Bribery is applied not to individuals 
but to classes. Dexterous appeals to ignorance, passion, and pre- 
judice become supreme forms of party management. Questions 
of vast and dangerous import are unscrupulously raised for the 
purpose of uniting a party or displacing a Government ; and a 
desire to trim the bark to every gust of popular favour produces 
apostasies, transformations, and alliances, compared with which 
the coalition of Fox and North will appear very venial. No 
modern statesman would attempt to bribe individuals or purchase 
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boroughs like Walpole or like North; but we have ourselves seen 
a minister going to the country on the promise that he would, if 
returned to office, abolish the principal direct tax paid by the class 
which had still a decisive influence in the constituencies. Irish 
politics have long since ceased to be conducted by ennobling 
boroughmongers and pensioning Members of Parliament, but the 
very impulse and essence of this most powerful popular move- 
ment has been an undisguised appeal to the cupidity and the 
dishonesty of the chief body in the electorate. Lofty maxims 
and sacred names are invoked in Parliament much more frequently 
than of old; but he who will observe how questions of the most 
vital importance to the Constitution of England and the well- 
being of the Empire have in our generation been bandied to and 
fro in the party game; how cynically the principles of one year 
have sometimes been abandoned in the next; how recklessly 
prominent politicians have sought to gain their ends by setting 
the poor against the rich and planting in the nation deadly seeds 
of class animosities and cupidities—may well learn to look with 
tolerance and with modesty upon the England of the past.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 


Clifton, July 19th. A.A. 





COLERIDGE AND THE ACT OF UNION. 
(To tHE Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1z,—Your correspondent’s quotation last week about the 
Trish Question, from “The Table-Talk of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge,” is curious. May I supplement it by another 
extract on the same subject from the same book P— 


“December 17th, 1831.—Union with IreLanp.—I am quite 
sure that no dangers are to be feared by England from the dis- 
annexing and independence of Ireland at all comparable with the 
evils which have been, and will yet be, caused to England by the 
Union. We have never received one particle of advantage from 
our association with Ireland, whilst we have in many most vital 
particulars violated the principles of the British Constitution 
solely for the purpose of conciliating the Irish agitators, and of 
endeavouring—a vain endeavour—to find room for them under the 
same Government. Mr. Pitt has received great credit for effecting 
the Union; but I believe it will sooner or later be discovered 
that the manner in which, and the terms upon which, he effected 
it, made it the most fatal blow that ever was levelled against the 
peace and prosperity of Engiand. From it came the Catholic 
Bill. From the Catholic Bill has come this Reform Bill! And 
what next?” 

I notice that your correspondent, though, I suspect, a 
Unionist, does not use the quotation to point a moral. These 
extracts rather illustrate how wanting poets are in political 
judgment.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Balliol College, July 17th. C. RussELL. 





THE REVIVAL OF THE SPIRITUAL IDEAL IN 
FRANCE. 
(To THE Epitox OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

S1r,—I have been waiting in the hope that some more able 
pen than mine would call attention in your columns to the 
interesting movement which is known in France as “ Neo- 
Christianism,” “‘ Neo-Platonism,” or as “The Revival of the 
Spiritual Ideal.” 

I need not say that the movement has as many detractors 
as it has found admirers. “There never yet was noble man,” 
or noble movement, “but made ignoble talk.” Francisque 
Sarcey, Anatole France, and Jules Le Maitre, have devoted to 
its extinction all the scathing power of their pens. They have 
fastened upon its weak points, its youthful vanities, its 
hankerings after secret rites, and have dragged these into the 
light of garish day, crying: “ Behold your Spiritual Ideal !” 
The public, about which Carlyle once said an impolite thing 
has laughed; and it was deemed that the laugh of scorn 
sufficed to blow the entire movement into space. 

But there are others, and these are men who have the ear 
of the rising generation, who believe that all this seething 
and foaming and surface-bubbling betray the workings of a 
mighty power which is stirring the conscience of young 
France to its depths. Roughly speaking, materialism and 
pessimism are things of the past. The new generation will 
none of them. Thirty years ago, a man who declared “ the 
universe is now without mystery,” was applauded to the skies. 
‘To-day, such an affirmation would be received with contempt. 
To-day, the young generation are stirred when M. de Vogiié 
speaks of the Ideal; when Desjardins utters the old, old 
words, “Sin and Grace;” when Raoul Allier holds up “ the 
white flower of a blameless life ” as the key to all spiritual 
insight; when H. Béranger speaks of Christ, the root of 
holiness. It surely says volumes in favour of the change that 
has come over the minds of men, that the students should have 
chosen for their President one who “ professes and calls him- 





self Christian” (H. Béranger, President of the Association of 
Students). 

Looking further afield, there are many hopeful signs of 
amendment. Statesmen, obeying the impulse given by the 
late Edmond de Pressensé, are doing their best to stem the 
current of immoral literature. Authors are awaking to the 
fact that the public can take interest in other subjects than 
the worn-out theme of criminal intrigue. The success of 
Maurice Bouchor’s lovely mystery, “ Noél,” proves that even 
a Parisian public can be interested by a pure idyll. Paul 
Bourget’s famous novel, “Le Disciple,” forms a terrible 
indictment against materialism. If Robert Greslon is indeeg 
the natural product of such teaching, who, then, can be for it? 
It is a significant fact that two books which have excited great 
interest—“ Le Disciple,” and “ Le Sens de la Vie,” by Edmond 
Rod—should conclude with the opening sentence of the Lord’s 
Prayer, uttered in both cases, not with the confidence of the 
child clinging to his father’s breast, but with the vague 
yearning of the creature seeking the source of his being in the 
Creator. 

We will not assume with M. de Vogiié that the movement 
will end in Rome (see article, “ Les Cigognes,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes), nor with J. Honsaye (author of a series of brilliant 
articles in the Revue Bleue), that its future development will be 
the formation of a new independent Church. But we maintain 
that the youth of France—sick to death of materialism and 
pessimism—has awakened to the consciousness of two great 
facts. One is, that men have souls; the other, that life has 
duties. As an eminent Professor of the Sorbonne said in the 
course of a private conversation last winter, “ Twenty years 
ago the young men accepted the teaching of Voltaire 
as final. Religious problems did not exist for them. To-day 
Voltairianism is dead, and the young men are deeply in 
earnest.” Many causes have contributed to this end. France 
learned many lessons from the war, and these are now bearing 
fruit. The baneful glamour cast by the Empire has been 
dispelled, and self-control and self-reliance are the results of 
Republican institutions. The teaching of such Christian 
philosophers as MM. Seerétan, Renouvier, and Emile 
Boutroux, has sunk deep into the hearts of men. Tolstoi’s 
writings have awakened a passion of sympathy for the 
suffering and oppressed. It is possible that the egotistical 
crime of the murderer Chambige has taught a useful lesson 
by showing whither tends the “ wsthetic principle ” when it en- 
croaches upon the eternal landmarks of right and wrong. And 
we may quote Wordsworth as our authority for saying that 
probably much has come “of itself,” and that the reaction 
against materialism is the natural rebound from its weary 
thralldom. 

I ask the English public to look with sympathy and 
respect upon these strivings after higher things of the 
young generation in France. Pitre Gratry has declared 
that the present century will learn to know God, and 
many see in the neo-Christian movement the birth-throes 
of the higher spiritual life. Time alone can prove whether or 
no they are right in their belief. As Edmond de Pressensé, 
who followed with passionate sympathy the progress of the 
new generation, wrote on his death-bed, “nothing can 
endure of this spiritual renaissance which does not appeal to 
the conscience and the moral sense.” This must be the touch- 
stone.—I am Sir, &c., Laura M. Lane, 

Author of “Life and Writings of Alexandre Vinet.” 





MR. HAMERTON’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Srr,—It is unlucky that in my letter which you kindly 

inserted under the above heading, the name of the principal 

artist mentioned happens to have been misprinted. It is not 

“ Lalaure,” but Maxime Lalanne, whose merits as an etcher 

are very well known in Paris. There is a chapter about him 

in my book on “ Etching and Etchers.” The other name, that 

of Adolphe Lalauze, was correctly printed.—I am, Sir, &., 
P. G. HAMERTON. 





MISS SWANWICK ON DOGMA. 
(To tHe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In the notice of my little book, “ Poets the Interpreters of 
their Age,” which appeared in the last number of the Spectator, 
the wish is expressed by your reviewer that “in the concluding 
sentences of the paper on Matthew Arnold, the writer had 
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Gaborated her distinction between faith in ‘fundamental and 

indispensable religious truths,’ and ‘faith in dogmas and doc- 

trines which, being out of harmony with the spirit of the age, 
a prolific source of perplexity and doubt.’ ” : 

I shall feel greatly obliged if, through the medium of your 
columns, you will allow me very briefly to supply the omission 
above referred to. Among what I regard as fundamental 
religious convictions, I may mention unswerving belief in the 
great spiritual realities of the unseen world, including the 
relation subsisting between the infinite and the finite mind, a 
yelation which finds such perfect expression in the words,— 
“Jam not alone, the Father is with me.” Belief in this rela- 
tion involves, in my opinion, belief also in the immortality of 
the soul, without which it would be a mockery and a delusion. 

Among the dogmas and doctrines to which I allude as being 
“out of harmony with the spirit of the age,” I may mention 
the following :—The infallibility of the Bible; the eternity of 
future punishment; together with the popular doctrine of the 
Atonement, involving the so-called satisfaction of eternal jus- 
tice by the immolation of an innocent victim. These and 
kindred doctrines, being represented in some quarters as 
essential elements of Christianity, are, I cannot but think, a 
prolific source of perplexity and doubt. 

Your reviewer was mistaken in supposing that I referred to 
“the resurrection of our Lord,” an event of which, under its 
spiritual aspects, I entertain the firmest conviction, but which 
was not in my thoughts when I wrote the passage to which he 
alludes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park. ANNA SWANWICK. 





LADIES IN SERVICE. 
[To rHz EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I have read with interest your article on “ Ladies in 
Service,” in the Spectator of July 16th. May I be allowed to 
make a few remarks on the subject, especially on the sugges- 
tion at the end of the paper?—‘ Why should there not be 
organised a body of women-servants, who would in effect be 
lady-charwomen?” It seems to me if the suggestion were 
reversed, and the resident servants were ladies, and the non- 
resident of the lower class, the plan would be workable. 
Take, for instance, a household of four servants,—parlour- 
maid, housemaid, cook, and scullery-maid. The fourth, 
who has principally the rough work of the house, might 
be much more easily non-resident than the first three; 
and even were the fourth resident, a young woman trained 
under a lady, and only in the society of ladies, could hardly 
be objected to, neither do I think the girl herself would feel 
inconvenience. Ladies are just the class who would value the 
protection of a home, and being resident in it. It is the 
lower class who wish so much for freedom, and who, therefore, 
seek their livings otherwhere, if possible, than in domestic 
service. The question is, are there ladies capable of filling 
good cook’s places >—house and parlour work is more easily 
acquired—and are there mistresses brave enough of making 
the experiment of trying a household of ladies ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


A PRACTICAL MISTRESS. 








BOOKS. 


—aie 
LORD DERBY.* 


You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, or a hero 
out of the late Lord Derby. In truth, the man was, as 
Stockmar noted, hopelessly vulgar. A deep vein of jaunty 
vulgarity ran through his whole character, and infected his 
actions in every walk of life. His oratory was flashy and 
meretricious, and his literary work without distinction. Both 
lave, no doubt, a good deal of superficial cleverness, but that 
only serves to make their essential vulgarity more conspicuous. 
The more imitation-gold is worked, the more offensive it 
becomes. It is the same with Lord Derby’s political career, 
—the mark of commonness is upon it. We can almost pardon 
the lack of seriousness displayed in a brilliant adventurer 
like Lord Beaconsfield. His cynicism and his impudence 
Were so inveterate and so hugely proportioned, as to make 
them put on a sort of magnificence. Lord Derby’s want 
of seriousness and faithfulness miss this grand air. He 


* The Earl of Derb 
Marston, and ce, — 
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was neither splendide mendax like Lord Beaconsfield, nor did 
he, like Lord Melbourne, mix with his levity a touch of 
genuine and loveable humour. Lord Derby’s want of serious- 
ness was brazen and ill-bred. Instead of being, or at any rate 
appearing to be spontaneous, it was obviously factitious and 
puton. For example, he was far too fond of parading the 
fact that he thought more about sport than about the affairs 
of the nation. “We have been so busy shooting that I have 
had no time to give to politics,”"—this is his preface to a 
letter answering a very important communication from his 
lieutenant, Lord Malmesbury. If it had been true, it would 
have been excusable enough. Since, however, Lord Derby 
was really very keen about politics at that moment, it 
was a mere piece of swagger and affectation. But what 
is swagger but vulgarity? In his manner of adopting and 
holding his political principles, Lord Derby also showed 
his vulgarity of mind. His conception of politics rested on 
the desire to dish the Whigs. Dishing the Whigs, and main- 
taining the Established Church because it was what he con- 
sidered a distinctly gentlemanly institution, may really be 
said to have constituted Lord Derby’s political creed. Lord 
Derby has been represented as led astray by Lord Beacons- 
field in regard to the Reform Bill of 1868, but his latest 
biographer seems to show conclusively that it was not Lord 
Beaconsfield, but his chief, who was really responsible for 
the “leap in the dark.” It was a swaggering, dashing 
sort of thing to do, and so certain to be attractive to 
Lord Derby. In the ordinary affairs of life, we all know 
the “ too-jolly-clever-by-half” men who contrive wonder- 
ful ways of “doing” their friends and acquaintances, and 
we usually associate with those persons the character of vul- 
garity. Because the field is that of politics, and the chief 
actor an Earl, we need not vary our judgment. 

As we have said above, it is not easy to make a hero out 
of Lord Derby. For Mr. Saintsbury, the writer of the Life 
before us, the task is specially difficult. Mr. Saintsbury 
appears to occupy a very peculiar political position. We 
gather that he is a Tory of the Eldon and Croker type,—a 
sort of belated Gifford who has fallen upon evil days in which 
Catholic Emancipation, Reform, and Free-trade hold the 
field. Mr. Saintsbury is, he tells us, a Tory, and since he has 
“heard several persons say that they do not know exactly 
what a Tory means,” he gives us a definition:—“I define a 
Tory as a person who would at the respective times and in 
the respective circumstances have opposed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Reform, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the whole Irish 
legislation of Mr. Gladstone.” This is not a hopeful standpoint 
from which to criticise Lord Derby’s career. Fortunately, 
however, for Mr. Saintsbury, he has a healthy, Tory love of a 
Lord, and this helps him out. Whenever he is inclined to get 
angry with his hero, he remembers that he is a Lord, and so 
finds consolation. Judged, however, as a record of Lord 
Derby’s life, the book has its merits. If not very perspicuous, 
it is at least accurate and painstaking, and there is a con- 
scientious attempt to get at what really happened. The worst 
part of Mr. Saintsbury’s book is, indeed, his style. That is 
even worse and more wrong-headed than his politics. Its 
genesis would be worth tracing as a matter of curiosity. We 
expect that Mr. Saintsbury’s idea is to write like an 
English gentleman of the old school,—good breeding and ease 
mixed with robust common-sense. Alas for the vanity of 
human wishes! At his best, Mr. Saintsbury writes like an 
angry man muttering to himself in jerky little sentences; at 
his worst, like the leader-writer of a provincial paper. How 
this happens we cannot conceive, for every one knows Mr. 
Saintsbury to be a man of considerable scholarship and cul- 
ture. But the fact remains. What are we to say of phrases 
such as “the subsequent proceedings were slightly ‘ fishy,’” 
or “quoth my Lord Derby”? And yet Mr. Saintsbury is very 
angry about the abolition of the Paper Duties, because “ the 
more you multiply books, the more you multiply rubbish.” 
Asa very favourable example of Mr. Saintsbury’s style, we may 
quote the following passage from his concluding chapter. The 
political estimate of Lord Derby is, on the whole, judicious ; 
and if the whole book had been written in this tone, it would 
have been a very much more satisfactory piece of work :— 

“In the history of few statesmen does temperament play so large 
a part as in that of Lord Derby. He lived in a more decorous age 


than Bolingbroke, and was also very much more of a gentleman 
than that oddly combined person; nor is it probable that in any 


age he would have emulated St. John’s boast of the three things 
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he had done in one day. But there must have been something in 
the constant complaints of his ‘ not taking things seriously,’ of his 
acting on impulse, of his flings and outbreaks ; nay, in that famous 
passage of contrast between the figure he cut at one hour in St. 
Stephen’s, and almost at the next among the ‘blackguardism of 
Newmarket,’ which the diarist has drawn in the spirit, though, 
unluckily, not with the pen, of Saint-Simon. The more philo- 
sophical way of putting it would be, not that he did not take 
politics seriously enough, but that he took everything with equal 
seriousness—politics, sport, the delight of battle, the charms of 
indolence, the sense of political leadership, the sense of its irksome- 
ness. The incontinence of tongue, and the reluctance to act, or 
at least to act coherently and persistently, with which he has been 
charged, both belong to this peculiarity of temperament, always 
at the mercy of the moment’s impulse, always (to borrow from a 
language very poor as a rule in compounds an admirable compound 
for which our tongue, rich as it is in such things, has no equiva- 
lent) prime-sautier. They said that he was ‘bold against indivi- 
duals, but timid against bodies.’ The truer, as well as the more 
charitable, explanation is that you can, at any rate for the moment, 
crush, conclude, and quell an individual by a witticism or an in- 
vective, while a body wants something like combined and con- 
tinued operations to vanquish it.” 

We cannot leave the subject of Lord Derby without men- 
tioning his power of scoring off his antagonists. It is a 
rather tap-room sort of accomplishment, but Lord Derby 
certainly made his scores with admirable effect. In one case, 
too, he was perfectly justified. Charles Greville, the Clerk 
of the Council, hated Lord Derby, and in order to show his 
contempt for Lord Derby’s first Ministry, failed to appear at 
the first Council held after the Government had come in. 
Some one brought this deliberate insult and breach of duty 
to Lord Derby’s notice by asking if he had not observed 
Greville’s absence. “ No, really?” was Lord Derby’s reply. 
“You know I’m the most inattentive fellow in the world 
about these things. I never notice, when I ring the bell, 
whether John or Thomas answers it.” That was an excellent 
snub, and the words clung to the self-important diarist 
through life. Another of Lord Derby’s scores may be given 
in Mr. Saintsbury’s own words :— 

“The most famous instance of this [his freedom of speech] is, 
of course, the passage of arms with the Bishop of Oxford on the 
Canada Clergy Reserves Bill. This was a measure on which 
Wilberforce, in one of his fits either of genuine Liberalism, of 
partisanship, or of mere popularity-hunting, took the side against 
the Canadian clergy. Lord Derby moved an amendment to it, 
and the Bishop, speaking against this amendment, quoted Burke 
speaking of the intractableness of Americans, as to ‘attempts to 
wrest freedom from them by force or shuffle it from them by 
chicane.’ To this innuendo Lord Derby objected, and the Bishop 
made matters worse by saying that the allusion was made with a 
smile. Lord Derby was not exactly the man to spare so lame an 
apology, and retorted that he accepted the right reverend prelate’s 
explanation. ‘But when he tells me that it is impossible for him 
to say anything offensive because he has a smiling face, he will 
forgive me for quoting in his presence a passage from a well-known 
author, without in the least intending to apply the words to him— 


“A man may smile and smile, and be a villain.” ’ 
Shakspeare for Burke, and ‘villainy ’ for ‘ chicanery,’ make a very 
fair specimen of Lord Derby’s mode of hitting back and paying 
his debts.” 

We have no desire to part with Mr. Saintsbury’s book in an 
unfriendly spirit. If he would only make his style a little 
more, and his politics a little less, Tory, he would not be an un- 
interesting writer. Why should he not give us a study of Lord 
Eldon ?—that would be a subject after his own heart,—and 
Eldon as a politician is a comparatively unworked field. 





MR. STEVENSON’S NEW STORY.* 


Mr. STEVENSON’S admirers may be divided into two classes, 
—those who like and those who do not like“ The Wrong Box.” 
The former class will declare The Wrecker one of the happiest 
and most entertaining of his romances, while the latter will 
probably place it among his less successful books. The 
skeleton of the story is a tale of the sea, full of shipwreck, 
murder, and sudden death ; but interwoven with this narrative 
of the strange and fateful things that happen “to the suth- 
ard of the line ”—that region of romance where the rules that 
govern this work-a-day and prosaic world of ours are over- 
ridden and set at naught—are a series of studies of men and 
manners in Paris, in Edinburgh, and in San Francisco. In 
these studies, Mr. Stevenson shows a power of humorous 
and didactic delineation which, though very different in style 
and manner from that of Dickens, is yet, by its freshness, 








* The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbo London: 
Cassell and Co. 1892. , ree ee 


a 
its bonhomie, and its ability to hold the reader 
bound over the most prosaic details, suggestive of Charles 
Dickens. Many of the characters and the incidents described 
are, we fully believe, destined to make an impression on the 
English-speaking world comparable to that produced by the 
creator of Mr. Micawber. Especially is this true of Pinkerton 
Mr. Stevenson has drawn in him a “type” which ig charac. 
teristically American,—the pushing business-man, whos 
heart is as true and his nature as generous, ag his 
mercantile transactions are shady, and who joing ay 
intense love of his country, and an eager desire for 
culture, with a willingness to do almost anything but 
hurt a woman or injure a friend, in order to further a 
speculation or to advertise a worthless “product.” yy, 
Henry Adams, one of the ablest of living historians, has 
pointed out that the key-note of the typical American 
character is an intense belief and hope in regard to the 
future of America, and has shown how to this belief and to 
this hope is to be ascribed the American tendency to cat. 
sprawl, to bluff, to talk big, and to exalt a collection of mud 
huts into a city. The American is so sure of the greatness 
that awaits him and his, and lives so much in his speculations 
of the future, that the unimportant fact that the future as 
yet wants realisation is forgotten and put aside. But to make 
his dream complete, the American wants the American 
man of enterprise to be the cleverest, the best, the most 
chivalrous, as well as the richest, on the face of the earth, 
Hence he is for ever thinking of how “to build up the type,” 
to get culture, and to make the American worthy of his noble 
heritage. This alert, eager, boisterous spirit has been caught 
and transferred to his pages by Mr. Stevenson with an art 
that is beyond admiration. Without losing a point of humour, 
he has contrived to paint a picture which cannot be said to 
be exaggerated, and which is throughout sympathetic and 
attractive. Even when Pinkerton is engaged in his most 
objectionable speculations, and is practising his worst bar. 
barisms and vulgarities, our hearts warm to him; and at his 
worst, every woman-reader will call him “a dear,” and every 
man “a capital good fellow at bottom.” He first appears 
before us as an art-student in Paris, where he is hopelessly 
trying to become a painter, not because he has any turn for 
art, but because he thought his country needed more culture, 
and his soul burned within him to bring her the gift which 
would best help “to build up the type : "— 


« Pinkerton’s parents were from the Old Country; there, too, I 
incidentally gathered, he had himself been born, though it wasa 
circumstance he seemed prone to forget. Whether he had run 
away, or his father had turned him out, I never fathomed ; but 
about the age of twelve he was thrown upon his own resources. 
A travelling tin-type photographer picked him up, like a haw out 
of a hedgerow, on a wayside in New Jersey; took a fancy to the 
urchin ; carried him on with him in his wandering life; taught 
him all he knew himself—to take tin-types (as well as I can make 
out) and doubt the Scriptures; and died at last in Ohio at the 
corner of a road. ‘He was a grand specimen,’ cried Piokerton; 
‘I wish you could have seen him, Mr. Dodd. He had an appear 
ance of magnanimity that used to remind me of the patriarchs.’ 
On the death of this random protector, the boy inherited the 
plant and continued the business. ‘It was a life I could have 
chosen, Mr. Dodd!’ he cried. ‘I have been in all the finest scenes 
of that magnificent continent that we were born to be the heirs 
of. I wish youcould see my collection of tin-types ; I wish I had 
them here. They were taken for my own pleasure and to be 4 
memento; and they show Nature in her grandest as well as her 
gentlest moments.’ As he tramped the Western States and Terti- 
tories, taking tin-types, the boy was continually getting hold of 
books, good, bad, and indifferent, popular and abstruse, from the 
novels of Sylvanus Cobb to Euclid’s Elements, both of which! 
found (to my almost equal wonder) he had managed to peruse: 
he was taking stock by the way, of the people, the products, and 
the country, with an eye unusually observant and a memory un- 
usually retentive; and he was collecting for himself a body of 
magnanimous and semi-intellectual nonsense, which he supposed 
to be the natural thoughts and to contain the whole duty of 
the born American. T'o be pure-minded, to be patriotic, to get 
culture and money with both hands and with the same irrational 
fervour—these appeared to be the chief articles of his creed. In 
later days (not of course upon this first occasion) I would some- 
times ask him why; and he had his answer pat. ‘To build up 
the type!’ he would cry. ‘We’re all committed to that; we're 
all under bond to fulfil the American Type! Loudon, the hope 
of the world is there. If we fail, like these old feudal monarchies, 
what is left ?’” 


Pinkerton’s account of his reasons for taking to art are too 
good not to be given. He gave them to London Dodd, his 
American friend, the hero of the novel, who represents the 





opposite type of American humanity,—the hyper-sensitive, 
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ver-cultivated type 80 familiar to us in the novels of Mr. 
Fienry James and Mr. Howells — 
«+ Was it an old taste?’ I asked him, ‘or a sudden fancy ?’ 
‘Neither, Mr. Dodd,’ he admitted. ‘Of course, I had learned 
a tin-typing excursions to glory and exult in the works of 


27 y But it wasn’t that. I just said to myself, “ What is most 
wanted in my age and country? More culture and more art,” I 


said; and I chose the best place, saved my money, and came here 
to get them’ ” 
‘As may be imagined, Mr. Pinkerton does not succeed as an 
artist, and is soon in San Francisco helping “to build up the 
type” by speculating wildly in everything, from brandy to 
agricultural implements, and in his spare time organising 
picnics on a commercial basis, buying up old wrecks, and 
running a variety of mad enterprises with the zeal of a saint 
and the energy of an election agent. While Pinkerton is thus 
engaged, he generously invites to join him the shy, retiring 
Loudon Dodd, an artist to his finger-tips, and possessed 
with that intense horror of publicity and vulgarity which is 
to be found in the cultivated American who has been left on 
the world by the bankruptcy and death of his father. Loudon 
Dodd, in spite of the shame and agony which are often 
occasioned him by Pinkerton’s vagaries, is devoted to Pinker- 
ton, and Pinkerton worships Loudon Dodd, as a person 
of his type always worships an artist and man of cultivation. 
As may be imagined, the juxtaposition of the two men leads 
to some exceedingly humorous situations. When Loudon 
Dodd arrives at San Francisco to join his friend, he finds the 
whole city placarded with advertisements announcing a lecture 
on “Student Life in Paris, Grave and Gay, by H. Loudon 
Dodd,the Americo- Parisienne sculptor.” The “knotted horrors 
of Americo- Parisienne,” and the huge posters with his portrait, 
make poor Dodd almost expire with vexation; but finding it 
would break Pinkerton’s heart to protest, and that he cannot 
get him to understand the depth of his objections—“If I had 
only known you disliked red lettering,” was as high as he could 
rise—Dodd gives in, and consents to read the lecture which 
has been written for him by a local pressman, Harry Miller. 
After that, Dodd is gradually drawn into the vortex of 
Pinkerton’s schemes, miserably protesting, but seldom able 
to do so effectually, because of the latter’s feelings, and 
of his childlike devotion to his friend. Besides, Pinkerton 
supports Dodd, and how could he be so unchivalrous as to 
wound the man who cheerfully works to help him. Dodd, 
however, has no desire to be an idler, and asks his friend to let 
him work too. This is what he gets :— 


“ve got it, Loudon,’ Pinkerton at last replied. ‘Got the 
idea on the Potrero cars Found I hadn’ta pencil, borrowed one 
from the conductor, and figured on it roughly all the way in 
town. I saw it was the thing at last; gives you a real show. 
All your talents and accomplishments come in. Here’s a sketch 
advertisement. Just run your eye over it. “Sun, Ozone, and 
Music! PINKERTON’S HEBDOMADARY PICNICS!” (That’s 
a good, catching phrase, “ hebdomadary,” though it’s hard to 
say. I made a note of it when I was looking in the dictionary how 
to spell hectagonal. “‘ Well, you’re a boss word,” I said. “ Before 
you’re very much older, I’ll have you in type as long as yourself.” 
And here it is, you see.) “ Five dollars a head, and ladies free. 
Monster Oto or ATTRACTIONS.” (How does that strike you?) “ Free 
luncheon under the greenwood tree. Dance on the elastic sward. Home 
again in the Bright Evening Hours. Manager and Honorary Steward, 
H. Loudon Dodd, Esq., the well-known connoisseur.”’ Singular 
how a man runs from Scylla to Charybdis! I was so intent on 
securing the disappearance of a single epithet that I accepted the 
rest of the advertisement and all that it involved without dis- 
cussion. So it befell that the words ‘well-known connoisseur’ 
were deleted; but that H. Loudon Dodd became manager and 
honorary steward of Pinkerton’s Hebdomadary Picnics, soon 
shortened, by popular consent, to The Dromedary. By eight 
o'clock, any Sunday morning, I was to be observed by an admiring 
public on the wharf. The garb and attributes of sacrifice con- 
sisted of a black frockcoat, rosetted, its pockets bulging with 
sweetmeats and inferior cigars, trousers of light blue, a silk hat 
like a reflector, and a varnished wand. A goodly steamer guarded 
my one flank, panting and throbbing, flags fluttering fore and aft 
of her, illustrative of the Dromedary and patriotism. My other 
flank was covered by the ticket-office, strongly held by a trusty 
character of the Scots persuasion, roset‘ed like his superior, and 
smoking a cigar to mark the occasion festive. At half-past, 
having assured myself that all was well with the free luncheons, 
I lit a cigar myself, and awaited the strains of the ‘ Pioneer 
Band’ I had never to wait long—they were German and 
punctual—and by a few minutes after the half-hour I would hear 
them booming down street with a long military roll of drums, 
Some score of gratuitous asses prancing at the head in bearskin 
hats and buckskin aprons, and conspicuous with resplendent axes. 
The band, of course, we paid for; but so strong is the San 
Franciscan passion for public masquerade, that the asses (as I 
say) were all gratuitous, pranced for the love of it, and cost us 
nothing but their luncheon.” 


We would willingly, had we space, quote more from the 
delightful half-dozen pages in which the story of the 
Dromedary Picnics is set forth. We must, however, leave 
these to be sought out by our readers. Before, however, 
quitting Mr. Stevenson’s book, we must mention the wonderful 
picture of the old Scotch jerry-builder. Mr. Stevenson 
is always happy in Scotland, but he has seldom done any- 
thing better than old Uncle Adam, with his talk of 
“stuccy,” of “plunths,” of the advisability of not paying 
too much attention to the theory of strains, and of how 
Portland cement will go a long way if it is properly sanded. 
There is also in the book an admirably drawn “low attorney,” 
one Bellairs, and one or two excellent sailors. J udged, how- 
ever, as a whole, the book is not altogether satisfactory. The 
character-drawing and the impressions of American and 
French life are excellent ; but the sensational story on which 
they are somewhat inartistically superimposed, though good 
enough asa piece of sensationalism, somehow seems out of place. 
Here, too, we must make a protest against the shambles business 
in the last chapter. It is quite unnecessarily brutal. Still, in 
spite of any and every defect that can be urged against it, the 
book is in the fullest sense a delightful one, and will give 
three or four hours of pure enjoyment to thousands of men 
and women. Those who have not yet read it are indeed to be 
envied, almost as much as the man who has never read 
Treasure Island. 


MOTHER GOOSE.* 

TuIs isa very long title-page for a not very commendable 
book. According to the preface, to which in these cases one 
turns as much as to the matter, the first collection of Mother 
Goose’s nursery-rhymes was that made by Newbery, and 
their popularity was first due to the Boston edition of 
Munroe. It is certainly a novelty to be assured that so oldan 
acquaintance as Mother Goose is, so far as we are concerned; 
practically American. But Mr. Whitmore declines to goso far 
as to claim, as some, he says, do, that the name itself originated 
in Boston, where, in 1870, Mr. Wheeler edited the lady, and 
claimed to identify her with one Elizabeth Vergoose, or Goose, 
widow of Isaac of that surname, and mother-in-law of a Boston 
printer called Fleet, who settled in Boston in 1712, and is said 
to have printed the first collection of the Melodies in 1719. 
After close examination, Mr. Wheeler admits that Fleet’s wife 
was a Vergoose, and that the name was often contracted to 
Goose. Further he will not go, as he has not discovered more 
than that one Fleet Eliot, a descendant, said that in 1856 one 
Crowninshield, of Boston, said that he had seen Fleet’s 
edition in the library of the American Antiquarians, where no 
research has brought it to light. This does not seem more 
satisfactory to Mr. Whitmore than to us, and it is only 
the gravity of the rest of the preface which leads us 
to a moment’s doubt whether or not we are dealing with 
an elaborate joke of the kind which Artemus Ward might 
have favoured. On the whole, we conclude we are. In 
any case, such extraordinary nonsense as the tracing of 
our old friend Mother Goose to Mrs. Vergoose of the 
hub, if it be a joke, is a very dull one. If it be serious, 
it is duller still. We might as soon connect the lady with Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, or hold that Fleet the printer was the origin 
of Fleet Street, seeing that so much good and bad matter is 
printed there. 

That Mother Goose is of great antiquity in French, is at 
once safer and truer reading. That universal editor, Andrew 
Lang, issued an edition of Perrault’s Nursery-Tales in 1888, with 
“Contes de ma Mére L’Oye” on a placard on the frontispiece, 
adding, what we have ourselves always understood, that there 
seems to be no doubt that “Tales of Mother Goose” was a 
popular synonym for fairy-stories in general. “It is as clear 
that she belongs to French folk-lore, as that she is not to be 
found in English tradition.” The American pedigree being 
dismissed, we are to conclude that it was in 1729 that the fame 
of Perrault’s tales first reached England; and that the prose 
stories were eight in number, including “ Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” “The Sisters who Dropped Toads and Diamonds,” 
“Bluebeard,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” “ Puss in Boots,” 





* The Original Mother Goose’s Melody, as issued by John Newbery, of London, 
c'rca 1760; Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Mass., circa 1785; and Munroe and 
Francis, of Boston, circa 1826. Reproduced in Fac-simile from the first Worcester 
Edition, with Introductory Notes by W. H. Whitmore. To which are added The 


Fairy Tales of Mother Goose. first collected by Perrault in_1696, reprinted from 
the original Translation into Engli:h, by R. Samber, in 1729. Boston, U.S.A. : 
Damreli and Upham. 
Printed in America, 


London: Griffith, Farran, and Co., Limited. 1892. 
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“ Riquet with the Tuft,” “Little Thumb,” and “ Cinderilla.” 
“ Little Thumb ” might as well be frankly called by his English 
style of “Tom Thumb,” and “Cinderilla” with an “i” is 
simply enraging. It is not a bit nearer the mark than “ Cin- 
derella,” as a translation either of Cendrillon or Cucendron, 
the former being the original (according to the editor), as the 
latter is the popular name. And we cannot accept “Cin- 
derilla” at any price. As for the “Melody,” it is used as 
a name for a full collection of the well-known nursery- 
rhymes of “Jack Sprat,” “Banbury Cross,” &c., with a 
second part containing, for some inconceivable and quite 
unexplained reason, a collection of the most beautiful of the 
Shakespearian lyrics. “ Dickery Dickery Dock” and“ Wherethe 
bee sucks” on the same page suggest the most inharmonious 
confusion ever mis-edited by man. Newbery, who introduced 
the nursery-rhymes to England, was the first Eaglish pub- 
lisher to prepare children’s story-books; and it is interesting to 
remember that Goldsmith wrote diverse matter for him for 
five or six years, including, no doubt, some of the infantine 
literature in question. In the production before us, each of 
the nursery-rhymes has a small illustration at the head, and 
a small note at the foot, the latter assuming the form some- 
times of a moral and sometimes of a professed quotation, 
which likewise conceals a joke. At least, we presume so from 
an example like the following, appended to “There was an 
old Woman lived under a Hill, She put a Mouse in a Bag, and 
sent it to Mill. The Miller did swear by the point of his 
knife, He never took toll of a Mouse in his life ” :—“ ‘The 
only instance of a miller refusing toll, and for which the cat 
has just cause of complaint against him.’ (Coke upon Littleton).” 
Or this—upon the better-known old woman who lived under 
a hill, and if she isn’t gone, she lives there still :—“ ‘This is a 
self-evident proposition, which is the very essense of truth. 
Nobody will presume to contradict this.’ (Creusa).” Upon 
“ One Foot up, the other Foot down, That is the way to Boston 
town,” “ Wickliffe” is supposed to comment thus: ‘So to any 
other town upon the face of the earth.” “One, two, three, Four 
and five, I caught a hare alive : Six, seven, eight, Nine and ten, I 
let him go again,” is a text for a maxim,—“ We may be as good 
as we please, if we please to be good.” Why? The moral of 
Jack Sprat and his wife, that it is better to go to bed sup- 
perless than rise in debt, is to us as profoundly mysterious. 
Mercifully, the mystic jester does not venture on any similar 
exposition of the dear old Shakespeare songs, “ Blow, blow, 
thou bitter wind,” or “Tell me where is fancy bred,” but 
leaves us to read and remember them; while an interesting 
little memoir of Perrault, whose portrait also figures on the 
first page, makes the second part of the volume more agree- 
able, and pleasantly introduces the fresh but not much-needed 
versions of “ Cinderella,” and the rest which follow :—“ He 
was a good man, a good father, a good Christian, and a good fel- 
low. He was astonishingly clever and versatile in little things, 
honest, courteous and witty, and an undaunted amateur. The 
little thing in which he excelled most was telling fairy tales. 
Every generation listens in its turn to this old family friend of 
all the world. No nation owes him so much as we of England, 
who, south of the Scottish and east of the Welsh marches, have 
scarce any popular tales of our own, save ‘Jack the Giant- 
Killer, and who have given the full fairy citizenship 
to Perrault’s ‘Petit Poucet’ and ‘La Barbe Bleue.’” That 
is Mr. Lang’s epitaph on Perrault, and, except that 
“and who” is not English good enough for one so 
particular, it is a good summary of Mr. Whitmore’s life 
of the ingenious public servant who fitly began life as a 
barrister, to be afterwards a well-paid official and indifferent 
verse-maker, whose chief duty was to write inscriptions in 
Louis XIV.’s honour. D’Alembert praises him much in both 
characters, and tells us that Perrault decided for French in- 
scriptions in the Louvre instead of Latin, on the secret ground 
that neither the King nor his Minister, Colbert, knew any 
language but their own. So wise a courtier deserved to occupy 
the twenty-ninth chair as an Academician, in which historic 
capacity he is more than usually famous. He made so good 
a speech of thanks when he was admitted, that the custom of 
public admission and of the formal eulogy on his predecessor 
pronounced by each new member, dates from that event. At 
fifty years old, he resigned his official berth on the sympathetic 
ground of overwork, and for twenty years more devoted him- 
self to Frere’s desiderated life of literary leisure, educating 
his children, and writing his fairy-tales. In 1690, he adapted 








ec 

“Griselda” into verse ; and that there is nothing new under 
the electric light, not even- periodicals, may be inferreg from 
the anonymous publication of his seven prose fairy-tales in 
1696 and 1697, in Moetjens’s Recueil, a little magazine printed 
at the Hague. A precocious little son, inspired by example, 
afterwards got the credit of some of the paternal work, 

We do not propose to quote much from the new versions of 
the old stories before us, for which Mr. Whitmore claims the 
credit of returning to the simplicity, directness, and force of 
the original French, in place of the fancied improvements of 
subsequent writers. The simplicity certainly makes them 
amazingly short. “Little Red Riding-Hood,” inclusive of 
twenty-two verses of a rhyming moral about a class of wolves 
who follow young ladies, which, to us at least, seems to sin q 
good deal both against simplicity and force, is told altogether 
in a single full-typed page ; and “ Bluebeard,” with a similay 
“tag,” only takes three. This Bluebeard must have been to 
the barber’s, with the beard of Polonius; and you feel that 
Perrault’s children must surely have asked for more, like 
young Oliver Twists upon another kind of quest. As for 
“ Cinderilla,” we note that Mr. Whitmore, in spite of his 
intentions towards the original, sticks to the old reading of 
the “glass slipper,” in place of the “slipper of fur” (vait), 
which we have always understood to be the true translation, 
and at the end tells the dear old story as if in an “argument,” 
in proof that 


“ Beauty’s to the sex a treasure, 
We still admire it without measure, 
And never yet was any known, 
By still admiring, weary grown. 
But that which we call good grace, 
Exceeds, by far, a handsome face ; 
Its charms, by far, surpass the other, 
And this was what her good godmother 
Bestowed on Cinderilla fair,” &c. 


Too much of moral hast thou, good Mr. Whitmore; and 
therefore we forbid our general assent. And indeed, though 
our editor may be right in giving us these originals (writing 
as we still do in wholesome fear of some concealed jest) as 
they were, we are inclined to think that the doctrine of de. 
velopment has not been unfavourably applied to these old 
fairy-tales. The overgrowths and additions have made them 
the realities they are to us, and we do not want our “Blue. 
beards” and “Tom Thumbs” cut down, though we may 
wonder at the process that has gradually expanded them into 
a four-hours’ pantomime under Sir Augustus Harris's 
Shrieval care. That which is written must be longer than 
that which is told, to engage attention and assent; and we 
take it that there may be some truth in the story of Perrault 
junior, who very probably wrote down in child-fashion exactly 
what he heard from his father’s lips. The magazine, however, 
must have paid largely by the sheet if the famous stories can 
have remunerated their author. Let us not quarrel with such 
old friends in any form, however, but read contentedly that 
“ Cinderilla, who was no less good than beautiful, gave her 
two sisters lodgings in the palace, and that very same day 
matched them with two great lords of the Court,”—and that 
Little Thumb “made his whole family very easy, bought 
places for his father and brothers, and by that means settled 
them very handsomely in the world; and in the meantime 
made his own court to perfection.” What a nice world still 
is fairy-world, which deals in such comfortable coals of fire; 
We do not suppose that the coal-bearers minded them the least. 


As for the Bostonian origin of “ La Mére l'Oye,” we suppose 
that it is right to our editor to make one extract from a long 
letter which is printed as addressed to him, and to give him 
the full benefit of his joke:—* Many persons imagine that 
Mother Goose is a myth. This is a mistake. She was not 
only a veritable personage, but was born and resided many 
years in Boston, where many of her descendants may n0W 
be found. The last that bore the ancient paternal cognomen 
died about the year 1807, and was buried in the Old Granary 
Burying-Ground...... The family originated in England. 
The writer—perhaps Mark Twain—adds that the “ wealthy 
family of Goose were large land-holders in Boston, and owned 
nearly half the space between West and Winter Streets 
Much more follows about T. Fleet, the printer, and his 
marriage to Elizabeth Goose, who, on the birth of a grand 
child, was in such unbounded ecstasies, that she went about 
the house singing the ditties of her youth, and annoyed the 
whole neighbourhood so much, and especially her son-in-law, 
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————— 
that he collected the songs and published them for his own 
penefit, calling them Mother Goose’s Melodies, in derision of the 
old lady, than whom nobody has, nevertheless, done the world 
more good. Mr. Whitmore deals gravely and at equal length 
with this grave epistle; and when we add that no reason 
whatever is assigned for including in Mrs. Goose’s ditties the 
strange and solemn music that will always attach to this,— 
“ You spotted snakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen, 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong : 

Come not near our Fairy Queen; ” 
or to Ariel’s divine ditty on the sucking bee,—we will leave the 
depth and width of Mr. Whitmore’s puzzle to the wits of our 
readers and of his. It is, at all events, very well set forth in 
type and paging; and perhaps Mr. Andrew Lang, whom he 
admits himself to have “ carefully consulted and used,” will, 
in these days of collaboration, supply the key thereof. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES.* 

Turs is not nearly so ambitious a work as that by Captain 
Mahan, of the United States Navy, on The Influence of Sea- 
Power upon History, which made so great an impression on 
that section of the reading public which is interested in naval 
progress. For one thing, it deals with a much more limited 
period. Captain Mahan’s volume covered the naval history of 
Europe and America between 1660 and 1783, wheyeas Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot deals simply with the development of Navies 
during the past half-century. Nor, of course, is Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot’s work so elaborate and exhaustive as Lord 
Brassey’s British Navy. On the other hand, it has all the 
terseness and point of a skilful study of a matter-of-fact 
subject by a practical man. “The present year,” he says, 
alluding to 1891, “memorable for the opening of an Exhibi- 
tion devoted to a display of objects connected with the 
Naval Service, and signalised by the launch of two noble war- 
ships by her Majesty on the same day, seems a fitting period 
when we may review the changes which half-a-century has 
produced in the fleets of the world, and strive to draw some 
lesson for future guidance.” Captain Hardley-Wilmot, more- 
over, is no alarmist. Although he dwells on the naval progress 
made by other countries than Great Britain, he writes 
calmly, and not in an “ Ichabod” fashion. He has been very 
careful not to introduce too many technical details into this 
volume, and, in consequence, it will be found quite readable by 
eivilians of average intelligence and knowledge of public 
affairs. Although Captain Eardley-Wilmot approaches his 
subject in a very different spirit from that in which Captain 
Mahan approaches his, the conclusions the two writers come 
to resemble each other sufficiently to merit quotation side by 
side. Captain Eardley- Wilmot, after commenting on the fact 
that the number of States which aspire to own a war-navy has 
very largely increased—“ even Roumania boasts a cruiser,” and 
“new navies are springing up also in the East ”»—concludes : 
“At present, however, the old balance of power on the sea 
seems undisturbed.” Captain Mahan, in his last page but one, 
says :— 

“For two hundred years, England has been the great com- 
mercial nation of the world. More than any other, her wealth 
has been entrusted to the sea in war as in peace; yet of all nations 
she has ever been most reluctant to concede the amenities of 
commerce and the rights of neutrals. Regarded not as a matter 
of right, but of policy, history has justified the refusal; and if 
she maintain her Navy in full strength, the future will doubtless 
repeat the lesson of the past.” 

Captain Eardley-Wilmot’s earlier chapters are naturally 
somewhat tame, being to a considerable extent historical. So 
much has been said on “ The Navy in 1840,” on the “ Creation 
of a Steam Fleet,” and on the progress from “ wooden walls” to 
ironclads, that it seems hardly possible to say anything fresh. 
It is rather interesting, however, to recall the fact that in 1840 
a successful attack was made by a squadron of wooden 
ships on Mehemet Ali’s fortress of Acre. It is quite 
true that the fate of Acre was finally decided by an 
accident,—the blowing-up of a large magazine, which de- 
stroyed a considerable portion of the town, and one 
thousand of its defenders. Besides, as Captain Eardley- 
Wilmot admits, “the action did not prove that our wooden 
walls could at all times attack forts with impunity,” 
and, indeed, the contrary was demonstrated fourteen years 











later in the Black Sea. Yet Colonel Schultz, the commander 
of the garrison, admitted, when he was taken prisoner, that 
“it was impossible to withstand such an incessant stream of 
fire as was poured from our guns. Even the bravest troops 
would have been demoralised.” It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that the transition from wood to iron should have 
been so comparatively difficult a matter, and should have been 
resisted for so long a time by something more than the mere 
instinctive conservatism of the British race. Later on in bis 
book, Captain Eardley-Wilmot deals with the comparatively 
recent naval developments, such as broadside ironclads, 
the barbette system, turret-ships, cruisers, and torpedoes. 
Yet we know next to nothing of genuine importance 
which would guide us in forecasting the results of a 
great naval engagement conducted under modern con- 
ditions and with all modern appliances. The conflicts 
between iron ships that have actually taken place during 
comparatively recent years reveal little,—almost woefully 
little. Captain Eardley-Wilmot tells the now tolerably 
old story of the Battle of Lissa, fougat in 1866, admirably, 
—more clearly indeed, perhaps, than it was ever told 
before. That battle was full of what he terms “valuable 
experiences,” but it proves virtually nothing except that 
Tegethoff was a more prudent naval commander than Persano. 
It does not solve the ramming problem, any more than did 
the conflicts between ironclads in the savage war between 
Chili and Peru. “From such experience,” says Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot, “we may conclude, and it is capable of 
mathematical demonstration, that with two ships well handled 
and free from injury, it is only a slight difference of time and 
movement whether one rams the other, or herself sustains 
the shock; that to bring the stem advantageously in contact 
with another vessel requires, under any circumstances, 
considerable skill, but that opportunities may occur in a 
general action which should be promptly seized. Experience, 
however, is far from showing that entire reliance should be 
placed on the ram, to the exclusion of weapons well tried in 
the past, and which have a much greater radius of action.” 
Experience may be valuable in this connection, but it can 
hardly be said to attain to anythifig like prophetic strain. As 
regards the question of torpedo warfare, the most important 
lesson that has been afforded was an incident in the course of 
the r_cent civil war in Chili. The “ Constitutionalist ” ‘ Blanco 
Encalada,’ a vessel of 3,500 tons, was sunk in less than half-an- 
hour by two swift Balmacedist torpedo-vessels of 750 tons each, 
both of which were intact after the operation. Yet five tor- 
pedoes had to be discharged before one took effect. Captain 
Eardley- Wilmot offers something like a consolation, however, 
in connection with torpedoes. “ All nations,” he says, “now 
recognise that squadrons are only impeded if torpedo-boats 
are attached to them. As for the idea that torpedo-boats can 
be employed in the attack on commerce, this may be dis- 
missed. These craft cannot remain at sea for any time, and 
their nests will be as well known as the resorts of Jean Bart 
and Duguay Trouin were in the old corsair days.” This is 
perhaps the most important lesson to be learned from Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot’s most informing and lucid book, which is as 
much a handbook of naval development in recent years as 
any ordinary civilian needs. 





THE VERNEY PAPERS.* 
TuHE period of the Civil War is specially rich in memoirs and 
collections of family papers; but in spite of this, it is safe to 
say that nothing more elucidates the epoch of the Great Rebel- 
lion than the work before us. These volumes do not, perhaps, 
give any new historical facts, though they throw a good deal of 
extra light on facts already known ; but as regards the apprecia- 
tion of the social conditions that prevailed during the war, they 
are invaluable. Here we have a large family widely connected, 
who were always writing to each other, and who seem to have 
kept every letter, and, what is more, a family which is in many 
ways an epitome of England during the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. All shades of political opinion were to be found 
within the family. Sir Edmund Verney, the father of the 
group with which the volumes are concerned, was for the 
King, but rather because he had been in the King’s ser- 
vice, and did not like to desert him, than because he was 





* Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil War, Compiled from the 
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Royalist at heart. His real feelings were with the Parliament 
and against the Papists and the courtiers. His eldest son, 
Ralph, was a Parliament man; but he, again, exhibits those 
points of difference so visible at the time, but dim to us, except 
when we can realise them as here in a concrete instance. Sir 
Ralph was against the King, but only up to a point; and 
when it became a question of subscribing the Covenant, he 
refused to go with the Parliamentary party. His con- 
science, he declared, would not let him join in that strange 
ceremony at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, when, after a 
Puritan divine had made what one of the Verney letters 
irreverently calls “a thing between a speech and a preach,” 
the House of Commons—or rather, such of its members 
as were in earnest in the war—‘“went upon into the 
chancel,” and subscribed their names to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, engrossed on parchment. But 
neither would it allow him to go over to the King, as did 
many of those who could not stomach the Covenant. 
Hence poor Sir Ralph got called a malignant by one side 
and a traitor by the other, and was forced to go into exile. 
One of Sir Ralph’s younger brothers knew no such scruples, but 
entered the King’s army asan ordinary Cavalier. Amongst the 
women of the family, some had Cavalier and some Roundhead 
leanings; but, as might be expected when their husbands, 
fathers, brothers, and lovers were in arms, and their homes in- 
vaded, their chief longing was for peace. Before we deal in detail 
with some of the specially interesting things in the volumes 
before us, we may note the fact, the very satisfactory fact, that 
even the most Royalist Verneys show very little of the slavish 
“juare-divino Royalism” which, as it is sometimes pretended, 
attached to Charles and his cause. The Verneys who espouse 
the King’s side do so from reasons of high politics, and because 
they think it is on the whole the best for the country, and not 
because they believe it to be their duty to obey slavishly a lord 
and master. Even Sir Edmund, though he thought himself 
specially bound to the King because he had been in his service, 
spoke likea man: “ I have eaten his bread and served him near 
thirty years, and will not do so base a thing as to forsake him ; 
and choose rather to lose my life (which Iam sure I shall do) to 
preserve and defend those things which are against my con- 
science to preserve and defend.” Sosaid Sir Edmund Verney 
toMr. Hyde. We may think Sir Edmund very much mistaken 
as to his point of honour—his country had a claim ten thousand 
times paramount to that of any man whose bread he had eaten 
—but we may, at any rate, absolve him of the worst form of 
Royalist superstition, the superstition of obedience apart from 
any special personal tie. 

Sir Ralph, the son of Sir Edmund, was a Member of the 
Long Parliament, and in the earlier years of that marvellous 
assembly, he kept notes of what passed, writing them as he 
could upon his knee, as Mr. Balfour lately wrote them for the 
perusal of the Queen. Fortunately, Mr. Balfour is not dis- 
turbed by such exciting scenes as those which occasionally 
discomposed Sir Ralph. For example, it is clear that the in- 
cursion of the King to arrest the five Members, and the con- 
sequent tumult, imparted ‘ but small ease to his style.” Here 
is Sir Ralph’s account of that memorable scene :— 

“Tuesday, January 4, 1641.—The five gentlemen which were 
to bee accused cam into the house, and there was information 
that they should bee taken away by force. Uppon this, the 
house cent to the lord maior, aldermen, and common councell to 
let them know how there priviledges were like to bee broken, and 
the citty put into dainger, and advised them to looke to there 
security. Likwise some members were sent to the four inns of 
court, to let them know, how they heard they were tampred 
withall to assist the king against them, and therfore they 
desierd them not to come to Westminster. Then the house 
adjorned till on of the clock. As soone as the house mett againe, 
*twas moved, considering there was an intention to take these 
five men away by force, to avoyd all tumult, let them bee com- 
manded to absent themselves. Uppon this, the house gave them 
leave to absent themselves, but entred noe order for it, and then 
the five gentlemen went out of the house. A little after, the 
kinge came, with all his guard, and all his pentioners, and two or 
three hundred soldiers and gentlemen. The king commanded 
the soldiers to stay in the hall, and sent us word hee was at the 
dore. The speaker was commanded to sit still, with the mace 
lying before him, and then the king came to the dore, and tooke 
the palsgrave [his nephew] in with him, and comand all that cam 
with him, uppon their lives not to come in. So the dores were 
kept oppen, and the earle of Roxborough stood within the dore, 
leaninge uppon it. [This is a touch we have from Sir Ralph alone. ] 
Then the kinge cam uppwards, towards the chaire, with his hat 
off, and the speaker steped out to meet him. Then the kinge 
steped upp to his place, and stood uppon the stepp, but sate not 
down in the chaire. And, after hee had looked a greate while, hee 





uld not break iviledges, but treasm hay 
told us, hee wo not breake our priviledges, but treaso 
noe priviledge ; hee cam for those five gentlemen, for hee — had 
obedience yeasterday,and notanauswere. Then hee calld Mr. P; 
and Mr. Hollis, by name, but noe answere was made. Then hee asked 
the speaker if they were heere, or where they were. Uppon that 
the speaker fell on his knees and desierd his excuse, for hee was a 
servant to the house, and had neither eyes, nor tongue, to Bee or 
say anything but what they commanded him. Then the jj 
told him, hee thought his owne eyes were as good as his, and then 
said, his birds were flowen, but hee did expect the house woulg 
send them to him, and if they did not hee would seeke them him. 
selfe, for there treason was foule, and such an on as they would al} 
thanke him to discover. Then hee assured us they should have a 
faire triall, and soe went out, putting off his hat till hee came ty 
the dore. Uppon this the house did instantly resolve to adjorng 
till toomorrow at on of the clock, and in the intrim they might 
consider what to doe.” 

We cannot deal with a thousandth part of the curious 
domestic details which the work contains. We may note, 
however, that Sir Ralph and his wife, while in exile in France 
found the question of the British maid-servant abroad ag 
burning a one as it is to-day. While Lady Verney is still in Eng. 
land, but on her way to join her husband, the correspondenge 
of the worthy pair is chiefly devoted to discussing the sey. 
vant question in all its bearings. “ I know,” writes Sir Ralph, 
“noe English maides will ever bee content (or stay a weeke) to 
fare as thes [French] servants faire...... Noe English maide 
will bee content with our diet and way of liveing, for my part 
since this time twelvemoneth, I have not had one bit of Rost 
meate to dinner, and now of late, I rost but one night in a weeke 
for Suppers, which were strainge in an English maide’s op. 
pinion.” Why not, then, have a French maid? one asks. The 
answer given by poor distracted Sir Ralph is that he cannot 
geta Protestant. He has, however, heard of one who he thinks 
should be taken with all her faults,—“ She is a civill wench, 
and playes well of the Lute, she is well cladd and well bredd, 
but raw to serve, and full of the Itch.” No wonder poor Lady 
Verney did all she could to induce ‘“ Luce” to go with her 
and join “ Besse,” who was already “ doing for” Sir Ralph. 

Before we leave our notice of the Verney Memoirs, we must 
note that Sir Ralph lived to see a Government of which he 
could really approve. He became a Member of the Conven- 
tion Parliament, and died in the reign of William and Mary. 





PROFESSOR BUTCHER ON SOME ASPECTS OF 
GREEK GENIUS.* 

PROFESSOR BUTCHER modestly expresses his fear that there 
is little in his book “ which can be of value to the professed 
scholar in any given department of Greek learning.” Whether 
such a scholar will learn from these pages anything absolutely 
new, we need not inquire; it is certain that he will find in them 
an influence which will give vitality to the results of study, 
in themselves often forming an inert and useless mass, the 
suggestions of a keen and sympathetic intelligence. These 
chapters—transcripts, for the most part, of lectures delivered 
to the Professor’s own class, or of addresses given to academical 
audiences elsewhere—preserve in an unusual degree the fresh- 
ness and force of the living voice. In modern life, wherein 
States have enormously outgrown the modest proportions which 
ancient philosophy prescribed for its ideal commonwealth, we 
must be content with the written in the place of the spoken 
word. Were Great Britain Athens, we might share the privi- 
lege of actual audience which fortune has given to the 
students of Edinburgh. As it is not, and we have to be 
content with hearing through the medium of the printing- 
press, we must be thankful for the happy gift which gives % 
living an inspiration to Professor Butcher’s pen. “The 
Written and the Spoken Word” is, indeed, the title of what 
is perhaps the most eloquent portion of the volume; in this 
the writer gives us what may be called an apologia pro ofico 
suo. He begins by insisting on a fact which we do no 
remember to have seen so vividly expounded elsewhere, the 
attitude of suspicion, almost of dislike, which the Greeks 
took up with regard to the art of writing. “Curious as they 
were to find out, and to tell all that their neighbours knew of 
did, quick to borrow and to adapt the ideas of others, they 
were yet slow to appreciate the full value and significance of 
this one art. For centuries they employed it, not as a vehicle 
of thought, but almost wholly for memorial purposes, such 
as registering treaties and commercial contracts, preserving 
the names of Olympian victors, fixing boundaries, and the like. 





* Some Aspects of Greck Genius, By S,H. Butcher, M.A. London: Macmillas 
and Co, 1891, 
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: bearing on the question as to the written or oral 
pone td of the Homeric poems.) Nor was this dislike 
pee son. Professor Butcher finds an analogy in 


‘ me rea a -s 
Bs a esite definition of life as the “continuous adjustment 


‘nternal relations to external relations;” whereas death is 
of é non-correspondence of the organism with its environ- 
pes t” Another might be suggested by the familiar utterance: 
bo che letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” Nor, in- 
deed, could a more forcible illustration be found than the 
example from religion which is suggested by these words. 
The most narrow theologians are, happily, broader in practice 
than they seem to be when they theoretically define their 

sition ; but it cannot be doubted that the attempt to restrict 
trath within the limits of a writing has a lamentably depres- 
sing and degrading effect. Our author, after describing the 
effect, often apparently out of proportion to its intrinsic 
merit, produced by the written word, goes on :— 


“ Most books are in a sense unhuman. How few men write like 
themselves and give us a true impression of what they are! Once 
on paper, men are apt to lose their own character, and either to 
become neutral and impersonal, or to take—unconsciously—a 
fictitious personality. When we meet the writer afterwards we 
are tantalised, almost angry with him, for having led us astray. 
Now, the speaker, or at least the teacher, cannot long wear a 
mask. He cannot keep up the neutrality of a book. You get to 
know him at the same time that you learn the subject he is 
talking about. To come into contact with learning ina human 
and embodied form has a peculiar mental stimulus of its own.” 


But Professor Butcher does not forget the other side of the 
question. He states it in a very fine passage :— 


“The life of a great work of literature consists precisely in its 
faculty of ‘continuous adjustment’ to a changing environment. 
Plus ca change plus c'est la méme chose. There are books, poems 
in particular, whose vitality is inexhaustible, which have fresh 
meanings for every age. ‘ The author,’ we are sometimes reminded, 
‘was not conscious of all these meanings; your interpretation of 
him is fanciful; you are reading into him the ideas of other 
times; you find in him more than was intended.’ Yes, but this 
ig the very evidence that the book has life, that it is a living 
organism of a high and complex character, mobile and sensitive 
to its surroundings. It has latent correspondences with human 
nature, which time alone discovers; it has the spontaneous 
activity, the unconscious self-adapting power of genius. The 
greater the genius of the writer the more responsive will the book 
be to its environment, the greater will be the area over which its 
relations extend, the more far-reaching, both in time and space, 
the range of its correspondences. For genius is, in fact, life and 
the faculty of engendering life in others.” 


“The Unity of Learning” is an able plea against the ten- 
dency to excessive specialisation which is one of the educa- 
tional dangers ahead of us, and which suggests a most weighty 
consideration against the proposed displacement of a literary 
by a scientific training. Science, indeed, is bound to specialise 
more and more. Even one of its provinces is seen to be too 
great to be properly subjugated by one mind. The individual 
must be content with acquiring a district which must always 
be becoming more and more narrowly limited. Professor 
Butcher states this with much force :— 


“Excessive specialisation would moreover ultimately involve 
the dissolution of: society. Conceive, if you can, a world of 
specialists, in which each man’s vision and labour are concen- 
trated on some microscopic point in the field of human activity, 
and the very idea of a political and social organism disappears. 
There is a point at which the subdivision of labour in the intel- 
lectual sphere must be checked, and some unifying principle 
introduced, if we are to retain any rational conception of man, or 
of the world or of human life. The commonwealth of learning is 
at present endangered by disintegrating tendencies. A single 
science in the course of a few years is multiplied into half-a-dozen 
sciences; mere disiecta membra of knowledge they will be useless, 
they are reunited by constructive thought and held together by 
some regulative and master principle. Here, then, comes in the 
function of Philosophy,—to survey the whole field of labour even 
toits farthest limits ; to exhibit the common principles underlying 
the several sciences, the laws of thought which govern their 
methods; to harmonise their results and reduce to unity their 
highest generalisations: in a word, to bind together the many 
domains and outlying provinces of learning, and to form them into a 
system. Plato, you will remember, formed a grand idea of Philo- 
sophy, as that comprehensive science which embraces not only 
logic and ethics and metaphysics, but also the study of politics, 
of religion, of fine art, of social science, of language, and of 
education. It was an idea impossible to realise in the infancy of 
the sciences, but it was a vision from the mount of prophecy; it 
is still a vision, but a waking vision, and no mere dream. Philo- 
sophy may hope to be restored to something like her old supremacy 
through the agency of those very sciences which have dethroned 
her. Their highest generalisations are for her the points of de- 
parture, they are the materials on which ske works. Philosophy 
Should aspire to become the Science of the Sciences, the unity and 
meeting-point of all, including all and yet distinct from each.” 





Something of the same kind may be observed in the world of 
material industry. The excessive subdivision of labour 
answers, in a way, to the excessive specialisation of know- 
ledge, and is even more depressing in its influence on the 
individual worker. When a worker made the whole or the 
greater part of the article on which he laboured, there was an 
interest and a dignity in his work which is wanting when his 
life is spent in the absolutely mechanical production of some 
minute fraction of it. 


“What We Owe to Greece,” is a masterly and many-sided 
exposition of a great subject. The Greeks’ love of knowledge 
for its own sake, their view of the “sovereign efficacy of 
reason,” their effort to find a rational basis for ethics, their 
development of literature, their foundation, still fertile of 
good to the world, of the science of politics, are effectively 
stated; but perhaps the most striking part of the essay is that 
which treats of their art in its relation to Oriental influences :— 


“Let us go back for a few minutes to that early time of which 
Homer and Herodotus have left us a picture. By land and bysea 
there came to Hellas the marvels of the East. Golgos, Idalia, 
Curium, Larnaka, and Nimroud have yielded to us their treasures, 
and all tell the same story—the story of the splendour of the 
East and the wonder of the West. The picture of Herodotus is 
still fresh: the Phoenician trader—the carrier of the ancient 
world—voyaging in his black ship, freighting his vessel with the 
wares of Egypt and Assyria; the landing on the Argive coast; 
the five days’ fair ; the throng of eager Hellenes. And those very 
wares for which they bartered are scattered now throughout the 
museums of Europe ; fantastic carved shells, bronze idols, silver 
bowls graven with zones of tigers and with hybrid monsters— 
winged sphinxes, chimaeras, human-headed birds—things born of 
an unbridled Eastern imagination, and wrought with prolific in- 
dustry in the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. Egyptian 
art, like Egyptian thought, was, we know, heavy with the incubus 
of an all-powerful priesthood ; it was an elaborate cult of the dead, 
haunted, half-scared with the shadows of the underworld. It was 
the art of a people who called their houses ‘ hostelries’ (karaAvceis), 
places of temporary sojourn, while their tombs they called the 
‘eternal homes. Among their gods were dog-headed apes, whose 
animal] forms, born of a totemism never wholly extinct, were to 
later days hybrid symbols, incarnate dogmas; their proportions 
were conventional, their individuality floating and confused, and 
their virtue lay rather in size than in symmetry. Assyrian art, 
on the other hand, was the outcome, and bore the impress, of a 
despotism not religious but secular. The king was to the 
Euphrates what the priest was to the Nile. With laborious 
detail the Assyrian artist inscribes upon the palace walls the story 
of the monarch’s prowess, of his fierce license, of his inhuman 
courage, of the abject multitude that abase themselves before 
him. Six thousand square metres are not enough for the tedious 
iteration. Even the kings are typ2s, not individuals; the artist 
works by precept, almost by prescription; he is but the lifeless 
mouthpiece of a system, a servile chronicler, now rising to bom- 
bast, now sinking to garrulity. All this we know in the light of 
a mature art-criticism; but how is the Greek to fare when some 
thirty centuries ago he looks on this world of fantastic wonder 
with child-like eyes ? We might tremble for the issue did we not 
know the sequel. It is as though he said to himself,—‘I will 
borrow from this artist of the East his technical skill; I will 
learn of him his sleight of hand; he shall teach me to carve and 
to grave, to inlay with metal and to fashion with clay.’ That he 
did so learn, literature and art alike tell us. The silver bowl 
which Achilles gave as a prize at the funeral of Patroclus was 
made by Sidonian artists, and brought by Phoenicians over the 
sea; Helen’s silver work-basket, which ran on wheels, was 
fashioned in Egyptian Thebes. But against the spirit of the 
East the spirit of the Hellene revolted. To the Egyptian priest 
he appears to say: ‘I am a layman; I worship in the sunshine a 
god who is both human and divine, who is to me a familiar pre- 
sence, who dwells with men, not remote and inaccessible, not 
incarnate in the form of a beast. I pray to him with upright 
form and uplifted hands, as man to man.’ And to the Assyrian : 
‘I am a freeman, the slave of no despot; I reject your splendour 
for the one, your cowering misery for the many. Your monarch 
is atyrant, your boasted magnificence is barbarism.’ And to both 
he said as an artist: ‘ Your artis monotonous and lifeless, because 
it is priest and tyrant ridden, because the individual artist is 
nothing, the precept he inculcates everything. Your history, 
that should live and breathe upon your sculptured walls, is a 
bare chronicle. Your gods are not persons but attributes: you 
tolerate the ugly for the sake of dogma. You are a nation of 
symbols, of abstractions, of fantastic speculation. Ia religion as 
in art, at one moment licentious, at another you are rigidly 
didactic. Because you disallow reason you are forced to be 
chimerical.’ This profession of faith was not put into words, 
but we read it in Greek history.” 


Thus Greece had won a victory over degrading Powers of the 
East long before the day of Marathon. We must not forget 
to mention, though we have not space to criticise, the longest 
and most elaborate of Professor Butcher’s essays, ‘‘ Aristotle’s 
Conception of Fine Art and Poetry.” This is, in fact, an 
exposition of the Poetics,and may be most advantageously 
consulted by the student. 
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The ninth volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia, extending from “ Round” to “ Swansea,” is notable chiefly 
for the extraordinary number of important biographies which it 
contains. These include “ Scott,” by Mr. Andrew Lang ; “ Sainte- 
Beuve,” by Mr. Hume Brown; “Shakespeare,” by Professor 
Dowden ; “Sterne,” by Mr. H. D. Traill ; “ Sir Philip Sidney,” by 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave; and “Dean Stanley,” by Professor Story. 
Mr. Lang’s criticism of Scott as an author will not be universally 
accepted, but it is exceedingly well put. It comes in effect to 
this :— His fame must suffer in some degree from his own wilful- 
ness, or rather from the incurable defects of a genius which was 
rich but not rare, abundant but seldom fine. It may suffice for 
one man to have come nearer than any other mortal to Shake- 
speare in his fiction, and nearer than any other mortal to 
Homer in his verse.” Dr. Story’s estimate of Dean Stanley 
is sympathetic and judicious, and adequately emphasises that 
“innate chivalry of spirit which responded to the appeal of every 
vilified spirit or struggling cause or forlorn-hope, but which 
was repelled by the self-assertion of the prosperous, the arrogance 
of the powerful, and the dull self-satisfaction of the conservative 
traditionalist.” There are several notable historico-geographical 
articles in this volume, such as “ Spain,” ‘ Scotland,” and 
“ Russia.” In the last, which is from the pen of Prince Kropot- 
kine, it is allowed that while “the reign of Alexander ITI. has been 
characterised, in contrast to the liberal reforms of the last reign, by 
numerous reactionary steps,” nevertheless “strenuous efforts have 
been made to put an end to the colossal plundering of State 
money and appropriation of State lands, common in the last half 
of the reign of Alexander II.” The scientific articles in this 
volume, as in its predecessors, are characterised by accuracy, 
point, and “ up-to-date ”-ness. 

The Naval Annual, 1892. Edited by T. A. Brassey. (Griffin 
and Co., Portsmouth.)—The Naval Annual continues to main- 
tain its character as a quite indispensable record of our naval 
activities, together with a comparison with the navies of foreign 
Powers. This latter is from the pen of Mr.C. Weyl. It has of 
necessity to be somewhat behind the account of our own Navy, the 
materials being less easily accessible, but the comparison may be 
practically relied upon. It would take too much space and time 
to go into the details of this most important subject, but 
we may quote what is a generally reassuring statement :— 
“On the whole, our present strength in ships, reinforced, 
as it has been, by the greatly increased effort of recent 
years, cannot be considered unsatisfac'ory.” But it is added :— 
“The time has not come to relax our energies. We can- 
not stay our hand as long as other Powers, to whom a com- 
manding position on the seas is not, as with us, a vital interest, 
continue to push forward construction with vigour.” (We have 
now in course of building and completing sixty ships of all kinds, 
as against thirty-five in France and twenty-two in Russia,—other 
Powers may be neglected; it is against a combination of France 
and Russia that we must provide.) Unfortunately, a large re. 
duction in naval expenditure is one of the many “ promissory- 
notes” that the party now about to come into power has given. 
The illustrations are a valuable feature of the volume. 

Good Fare for Little Money. By Mrs. E. H. Pitcairn. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Mrs. Pitcairn gives estimates for parochial 
entertainments of various kinds, and also for domestic manage- 
ment. Her book, she explains, is “‘ not a cookery-book.” It is, in 
its main purpose, a scheme for housekeeping and parish “ serving 
of tables.” For instance, we have the items for a“ Girls’ Friendly 
Society” tea-party of one hundred and twenty at 43d per head. 
It can be done with only a very small loss. A plain tea for one 
hundred can be given for £1 7s.9d. One hundred old people can 
have a Christmas dinner for £4 1s. 2d. To pass to another phase 
of society, one hundred guests at a dance can have supper for 
£9 18s, 5d. (with a good deal left over). No liquors, of course, 
are allowed for. Dinner for fourteen is estimated at £1 17s. 74d. 
In this wine is allowed for to the amount of 1ls. (But would two 
pounds of salmon-trout suffice for fish ?) The greater part of the 
volume is given to the ordinary housekeeping. It would take too 
much space to examine these in detail. But though some details 
are open to criticism (does Mrs. Pitcairn get legs of mutton at 
ninepence per pound P—London butchers charge a shilling), the 
book as a whole is of unquestionable usefulness.—Luncheon 
Dishes. By Mary L. Allen. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 

The Tell-El-Arnarna Tablets in the British Museum. Edited by 
Dr. C. Bezold. (Longmans, Quaritch, and others.)—This is one 
of the volumes of fac-similes by the publication of which the 
Trustees of the Museum are doing such excellent service to the 
study of ancient history. ‘The introduction and summary are the 





joint work of Dr. C. Bezold and Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge Dr 
Bezold being the editor of the volume. The tablets dealt w: : 
are eighty-two in number, and are, with one exception, letterg 
despatches relating to Egyptian affairs, personal and public, The 
first four are the most important, relating as they do to the 
marriage alliances of the Egyptian Kings Amenophis III, ang Iv 
Princes of the eighteenth dynasty, with Mesopotamian “ 
Despatches from Governors of various subject towns in Palos 
and elsewhere are included in the collection. They belong, gener. 
ally speaking, to about 1500 B.C. Students of Egyptian history 
will find most valuable material in them. 

What We are Coming To. By Miles L’Estrange. (D, Douglas) 
—The writer supposes himself to have had a dream of what 
England will be some few years hence, and makes this an oppor- 
tuni-y of commending or satirising various proposed changes, 
The book is not better or worse than others of its kind. It has 
the merit of being moderate. The changes to be anticipated arg 
not incredible, and they are neither wholly bad nor wholly goog: 

The Web of the Spider. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Hutchin. 
son and Co.)—The Web of the Spider is a New Zealand tale of 
adventure, and the main motive of the plot is the search of one 
Palliser for his friend Caryl, and the wealth which Caryl, writing in 
extremis, wishes his daughter to have. The hero of tales of this 
type is not unfrequently a man of indomitable resolution, and go 
Palliser is made to struggle on to his aim, through apparently 
hopeless odds, to find his lost friend, the pakeha Maori. Starting 
from the pah where his friend had lived, he goes through some 
striking adventures before the problem of Caryl’s death and the 
whereabouts of the hiding-place of his gold is discovered, The 
Maori, of course, forms the chief raison d’étre of the book; 
and we hear much of the Maori customs, their metaphori. 
cal manner of speech, and their general character. The 
writer has studied the Maori to some purpose, and though 
we may feel inclined to say he has cast a halo of imagination 
round the Maori, we have nothing to say against it from an 
artistic point of view. The matter-of-fact Colonist will declare 
the book an illusion. After all, the Maori is not what he was, 
but he is inferior to no aborigine, and the colours of the picture 
which Mr. Marriott Watson draws of him will only help to preserve 
his memory the better, a result for which we should be thankful, 
The description of the great bush is very striking, with its silence 
and absence of life, and the mystery of the unknown watchers 
who follow the Englishman through the bush, who fight with 
other unknown Maoris, adds greatly to the sense of weirdness, 
The momentary glimpse of the passing of a party of Maniapotos 
on the war-path in the middle of the dense bush, is most effective, 
The fight amongst the flax on the morass is also good, though far 
too complicated. The storming of the white pah is vigorous, and 
the cunning of Te Katipo (the Spider) is extremely well worked 
out. The Web of the Spider, in spite of some absurdities, is well 
and often powerfully written. It is the best New Zealand story 
we have seen, and second to few dealing with savage life. Itmay 
do for the Maori what Fenimore Cooper did for the Indians of 
the North-West, and it is not only a vigorous fiction, but a work 
of art. 


The Barren Ground of Northern Canada. By Warburton Pike. 
(Macmillan.)—Mr. Pike underwent great hardships, and ran no 
small danger of death, coming as near to absolute starvation asa 
man well could, and had for his reward the consciousness of 
having seen what no other white man had ever seen, and of killing 
sundry musk-oxen. At the same time, his book is a distinctly 
valuable contribution to our geographical knowledge, and he has 
much that is curious to tell us about the natural history of the 
parts which he visited. One remarkable fact is that the rabbits 
and lynxes almost die out every seventh year in Northern Canada. 
They go on increasing at a great rate for six years; when the 
climax is reached, the country swarms with them ; then comes the 
epidemic, and scarcely one is to be seen alive. Does this throw 
any light on the grouse-disease, which, some assert, comes from 
overstocking ? Unfortunately for the Indians, it means starvation. 
The rabbits keep them alive, as the moose have become scarce. 
The scientific element, then, is not absent from the book, but it is 
in the main a tale of perilous adventure told in a simple and 
unaffected fashion. 

A Strange Elopement. By W. Clark Russell. (Macmillan.)— 
Mr. Clark Russell, as usual, makes an effective little picture out of 
very simple and familiar materials. Two lovers are separated by a2 
ill-conditioned father, who carries the lady off to India. The gentle- 
man follows in the character of a stowaway, who, however, has duly 
paid his fare. His presence is discovered, and then there is nothing 
for it butan elopement. How an elopement can be managed from 
an East Indiaman in mid-ocean is Mr. Clark Russell’s secret, and & 
reviewer must not divulge it. Thestory is told by a landsman, who 
nevertheless knows something about nautical matters, as Mr. 
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The Problem of Immortality. By C. Petavel, D.D. Translated 
py Frederick Ash Freer. (Elliot Stock.)—Dr. Petavel dedicates 
his book to the Rev. Edward White, the argument of whose work, 
«life in Christ,” it is intended to support. Briefly stated, the 

is is this, that immortality is not an inherent quality of the 
- n soul, but the gift of God offered to all, and attained by 
humm yith Christ. ‘This, it is maintained, is the real teaching of 
naliled Testament, the dogma of an intrinsic immortality being 
a Platonic corruption. It may be doubted, indeed, whether any 
nilosophical school held the belief in an universal immortality. 
a gi, ut sapientibus placuit, non extinguuntur cum corpore magne 
anime,” says Tacitus, where the qualification muynz is no doubt 
essextial. It is not exactly fair to describe the teaching of Dr. 
Potavel by the phrase “annihilation of the wicked”* A certain 
gift is rejected, and the natural consequence. of the death of the 
rit follows. Certainly the theory removes many difficulties, but 








p ot more, especially to the interpretation of the gospels. 
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COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared.to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c,, in the 

best style, modern or antique, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY '’S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are eaactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now in its Thirteenth Edition), nfay be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 








WH O T ; These Baths were founded in the First Centu 


| by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 

MINERAL _22if stritiioxs, MRAP, coun 
SPRINGS. 

OF BATH. | S222: 4.2.0) ft Pe 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
| 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROPE, 


most —— appliances, and recently enlarged 
Temperature, 117° t» 120°. Address the ManaceEr for all information. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 

July 30th. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10till 6. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


|. pecs AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRE\ CESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonist- &. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Est te Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of :rm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, D lomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Oétober 11th, 1892, 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 








LIBERTY & CO.’S'| PRINTED DRESS COTTONS, 


For Washing-Dresses. In Java Designs, 


WASHING which are exact reproductions of the Java 
Sarongs, printed upon a Cloth of fine texture, 
FABRICS | in shades of Blue and White, and various 

von other colours, 


Price 10s, 6d. per piece of about 9} yards, 
32 inches wide. 
(Half pieces cut without extra charge.) 


New PattTerns Post-FreEe, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 


SEASIDE DRESSES, 
New Patrerns Post-FREE, 
LIBERTY and CO., 








Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ccylon Teas in perfection, Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
= fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s, for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
or the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilati i i 
tion to the body, combined with freed: 
from the dangers of chit and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and ‘Merino, and 
“THIS Ig mixtures of: these. 
THE TRUE AND NATURAL: PRINOIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 
cet, 


, "i —The ‘ 

Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of Bo Country 
ROBERT SCOTT’ 14 and 19 POULTRY OuBAPSIDE, E.C 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 
perannum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford. There 
are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 





HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
APPLICATIONS for the PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value about £28 per 
annum, should be sent to the SECRETARY by SEPTEMBER Ist. It is tenable 
by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army who is in need of pecuniary assistance. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS under 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

a of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Hononrs), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 








fhe MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE (late 5 
Fitzroy Street, W.), SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, 
N.W.—A full Course of Training in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of ‘Teaching, is offered to Ladies who de- 
sire to become Teachers in Schools, Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. Scholarships offered 
in all Divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER I4th, 1892. Course 
for London Graduates in La for the London ‘Teachers’ D p'oma, begins 
in’ Jantary, 1693.—Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training Oollege, 


 Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
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OLTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS purpose appointing a HEAD-MASTER of the above School, 
to enter on the duties as from Christmas next. The Scheme of the Foundation 
rovides that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate of some University in the 
nited Kingdom, and that he shall receive a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and 
also a further or capitation payment from the boys. The Governors will guaran- 
tee that the total yearly amount shall not be less than £400. There are about 70 
boys in attendance. There is no master’s residence. 

Applicants for the office are requested to state their age, and whether married, 
and to send their applications, accompanied by testimonials a3 to character, &c., 
before September Ist next, addressed to the undersigned, from whom copies of 
the Scheme can be obtained. 

It is particularly requested that applicants will not canvass the Governors, 
either personally or by letter. 

20 Wood Street, Bolton, WATKINS and SON, 

July 20th, 1892. Clerks to the Governors. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—The GOVERNORS 
of this Cathedral School require the Services of a HEAD-MASTER in the 
middle of SEPTEMBER next. ‘The stipend is £200 per annum, with capitation. 
fees of £1 103. per annum for each boy, there being ninety-five boys in the School 
at the present time. The capitation-fee will be advanced to £3 per annum for 
each boy, on the adoption by the Charity Commissioners of a new Scheme now in 
conrse of construction. The appointment of Assistant-Masters will be made by 
the Head-Master. Oandidates must be members of the Charch of England, and 
Graduates of a University within the British Empire. Canvassing of the 
Governors in any way will disqualify candidates. Further particulars as to the 
Schvol and the new Scheme may be obtained from the Olerk to the Governors. 
—Applications, containing the names of three persons to whom reference can be 
made, together with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent, 
on or before the 6th day of August, 1892, to F. B. MASON, Solicitor, Chester, the 
Clerk to the Governors. 


| : Beale tieios COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 

FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys, Fine site aud buildings. Inspection invited. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

















HE PRINCIPALSHIP of ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, 

Lampeter, will be VACANT at the end of Selene lagen, with 

not more than six testimonials, should be sent in not later than July 3lst, to the 

Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Information as to duties and stipend, 
may be obtained from the present Principal. 





IOCESAN SCHOOL, SLIGO—WANTED, from 
August 8th,a GRADUATE in CLASSICS, Hon., of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, London, or Q.U.I1., as PR!NC.PAL ASSISTANT, e, 23 to 30; single ; 
resident. A good opening for an abl: man.—Apply (by letter), to W. C. 
EADES, M.A.,, Sligo. 





ANTED, a TRAVELLING COMPANION for three or 

four weeks in August or September, by an Oxford M A., Head-Master of a 

Preparatory School. Abroad or in England,—Address, M.A., Arden House, 
Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire. 





AMBRIDGE.—A refined HOME, with special advantages 

for the study of a science, is offered to an earnest LADY-STUDENT 

during term.—Apply for terms, &., to ‘‘ VINCA,”’ care of Messrs. Macmillan 
and Bowes, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 





ONN-ON-THE-RHINE, 4 Verlangerte Lennestrasse.— 

Fraulein SCHELLMANN offers a comfortable HOME to LADIES 

eo a to spend the summer months on the Rhine. Terms moderate. Highest 
references, 





ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special ical and educational advan- 
s. Arrangements for Lady-Students. References given and required. 
Principals: Miss E. PUNNETE and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar. 








RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER, COBLENZ- 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal education. 

Thorough conversational German and French. Fraulein Hofmeister lives in the 
best and healthiest part of Coblenz. Highest references in England, 





ISS 8. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on MONDAY, September 19th, 1892. A limited 
number of Boarders received.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A, Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 


Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School i 


dat unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London. 








Dye. (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and foot 
strasse 18, Dresden, 


Special facilities for Lo pate A ena Be 
.—Address, rder- 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Oourts, 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER, 





nicl 


1892. 
BLACK’S 
GUIDE BOOKs, 


BATH and CHELTENHAM. 
8. 
BELFAST and GIANT'S 


CAUSEWAY, ls. 6d. ; paper cover, ls. 


BRIGHTON and VICINITY. 


1 
BUXTON. 1s. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s.; 


cloth, 2s. 


6d. 
CORNWALL and SCILLY 
ae 2s. 6d, 


YSHIRE. 
DEVONSHIRE. 2s. 6d. 
DORSETSHIRE. 2s. 6d. 
DUBLIN and WICKLOW. 
1s, 6d.; paper cover, ls. 
EDINBURGH. 1s. 
ENGLAND and WALES. 
ENGLISH LAKES. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Cheap 
ition, 1s. 

GALWAY, CLARE, and 
WEST of IRELAND. 1s. 6d. ; paper 


r, 1s. 
GLASGOW and the CLYDE. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


HAMPSHIRE. 2s. 6d. 
HARROGATE & VICINITY. 





HEREFORD & MON MoUTE 


IRELAND. 5s, 

ISLE of MAN. 2s, 64, 
ISLE of WIGHT. is, 6d. 
KENT. 3s. 6d. 
KILLARNEY LAKES 


6.1. ; paper cover, ls. 


1s, 
L 
EAMIN GTON and ENvy. 


LIVERPOOL. 1s. 
HANGHiotE 

FORD. ESTER and SAL. 
MOFFAT SPA. 1s. 
SCARBOROUGH and 


WHITBY. 1s, 
SCOTLAND 8s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND. Cheap Edition, 


SURREY. 2s. 6d. 


sctrercges 
eee and LOH 


1s, 
WALES. Complete in 1 vol,, 


53, 
WALES. Cheap Edition, } 
WALES, NORTH. 3. ¢d" 
WALES, SOUTH. 2s. 64. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 2s. 64, 
YORKSHIRE. 5s. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health- Resorts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 


EDITED BY 


A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 


Twelfth Edition. 
Price 3s. 6d.; or in paper cover, 2s. 6d. 





London: A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, W. 





igh p= SERVICE of TRAINS to SCOTLAND by the 

WEST COAST (L. and N. W, ani Cal. Rys.) ROYAL MAIL ROOTE— 
ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVICK from LONDON to 
the HIGHLAND RAILWAY and the CALLANDER and OBAN LINE.—After- 
noon Express, with Diuing Saloons, London and Glasgow. 


LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS.—The 
following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN-SERVICE is now in 











operation. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Cla:s by all trains. 
WEEK-DAYS. 
| A | A 

Leave Am | a.m.) a.m.| a.m.) p.m} p.m | p.m.| p.m.) p.m.| p.m. ni’ ht 
London (Euston) .../5 15/7 15/10 0|10 30) 2 0) 7 30/ 8 0} 8 50) 9 Oj10 a 0 

Arrive 
Edinburgh (Pr. St.) |3 55) 5 50) 6 30) 8 10/10 55 os g «- | 6 50) 9 37\12 22 
Glasgow (Central).../3 50)6 0) 6 45) 8 911 0 32 8 ©} 6 30 9 18)12 27 
Greenock 5 38/7 18) 7 36,9 6 ... A Al 7 45 10*40) 1 40 
Gourock .-(4 50/7 28] 7 45,915) ... | .. | oe | 7% e+» |L0*50| 1 50 
Oban 8 45) ... eee .. | 445)... | 9 25)... 112%15) 2°34'86 25 
Perth  ...000....00..0008 5 45 . | 8 20;/L2 20) 5 37) 5 52)... | 8 15)11*15) 3 0 
Inverness (vid Dun- 

MMOD svc seasbavesveesss| sue 6 10} 6 10/10 40/11 5) ... | 2¢45) 6*510 5 
Dundee ... ses 9 20/1 5]... | 7 30]. | 9 37/12%5) 490 
Aberdeen .........-0... 1055)3 558 58 5 . {11 40) 2*0) 6 20 
Inverness (vid Aber- 

ON) .......00000--020e 8 10| 1 35| 1 35 6 * 5/10 *5 10 4) 



































Dining Saloons for First-Class passengers are run on the 2 p.m, Express 


from London to Glasgow. 


The 7.30 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 18sh to 
August 10th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). The Highland 
Company will take this train forward specially from Perth in advance of the 
Mail, so as to reach Inverness at 10.40 a.m. 

* On Saturday nights the 8.50, 9, and 10 p.m. trains from Euston do not convey 
passengers to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 


+ Arrives at Inverness at 130 p.m. on Sundays. 


§8.—Saturdays only. 


A.—The 8 p.m. Highland Express and the 12 Night Train will run every night 


(except Saturdays). 


The 8 p.m. Express will be divided from August 3rd _to the 10th, a relief train 
being run in advance for Perthandthe Highland Line, leaving Euston a! 


7.55 p.m. 


On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30a.m, and 2 p.m, trains from London are 
not conveyed beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as 


Aberdeen by the Caledonian Railway. 


Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express 
trains between London and Scotland, without eztra charge. : 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the 
Ni be Trains paced London, Ediaburgh, ge Greenock, Stranraer, Perth, 
and Aberdeen. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

A special train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.20 p.m. 
from July llth to August 10th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and 
private carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. A special carriage for the con- 
veyance of dogs will be attached to this train. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 


will connect with the above trains. 


For further particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills. 
G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. & N.-W. Railway. 


July, 1892, 


J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
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ORLD. 
aE tea.) ‘a G Gorrax, 
Colonel. 


General 


u TusoDORE CHILD. rs 
With Stories, Poems, Descriptive Papers, 


Now ready, price ls. 


ER’S MAGAZINE For AUGUST. 


ContTENTS : 
—The ITALIAN ARMY. 


TERARY PARIS. First Paper. (With Portraits. 


include Sketches by J. M. Barrie and Thomas Nelson Page. 
London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, and CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 


CORFU and the IONIAN SFA. _ (Illustrated.) 
| CoNSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
JAM LL LOWELL'S “OLD ENGLISH 
DRAMATISTS.’’—WEBSTER. 
) | JANE FIELD: a Novel, (Illustrated.) Mary E, 
' WILKINS. 


and the usual Editorial Departments, which 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
peta has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON 


STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tox INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs, 


U.9.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


at Messrs. DamReLL and UpnHam’s, 283 


BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 











IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
cnlars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HENIX FIRE OFFIC#, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LOND ed 1782, 





ON. Establish 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. C. TAO OALD. } Joint 

F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 











Paid-up Capital 
Re OF 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors. ‘ 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 

are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 

Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

P .. ~-_aiaaas REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
ondon, 


W 


¢ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.— Sudden changes of temperature 

pa! try all persons prone to rheumatism, sciatica, 
eerens, and many maladies scarcely less painful, 
iongh of shorter duration, On the first attack of 
stiffness or suffering in any muscle, joint, or nerve, 
| yy should immediately be had to fomenting 
+ ape of the disease with hot brine and rubbing in 
bn temarkable Ointment, which will assuage the 
i easiness of the part, subdue inflammation, and re- 
wir the swelling. The Pills, simultaneously taken, 
th Homa. constitutional disturbances and renew 
mato No remedy heretofore discovered has 
= red 80 effective as the Ointment and Pills for re- 
ving gouty, rheumatic, and scrofulous attucks, 








DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 
SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Co.uiys. 

With a Preface by Herbert SPeNcER.—* I have read 
portions taken at random here and there, and have 
pene them very well done,’”—Mr. SPENCER, in 
reface. 


Wituiiams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
oer on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 





USE 
- @ Ss 
PURE OONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


SCALE OF 















CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GuINEas. 
I hasuisessvsntdacinedssdacdlinhacdeds £10 10 0 
Half-Page ..... 5 50 
Quarter-Page.... 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column........ 115 0 
Quarter-Column ........ceveee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 
| ar £1414 0 
ERAIEO FOG ccccciccessscsssescoess aco WE OC 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’ 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





da affect all ages and are commonly called here- 


Terms; net, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


The FINGER of SCORN. 


By Reainap E, Satwey, Author of “ Mildwater 
Terrace.” 2 vols, 


BELHAVEN. By Max 


BERESFORD, Author of “‘ Bonnie Dundee.” 2 vols, 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. 


By B. Lorrus Torrennam. 8 vols. 


NO PLACE of REPENT- 


ANCE. By Gertrupe M. Harwarp, Author of 
“Dulcibel.” 3 vols. 


OF the WORLD, WORLDLY. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “ My 
Lord and my Lady,” &c. 2 vols, 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By 


W. H. pe Wint Nn. 2 vole, 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just published, price 6d, 


IRELAND’S WOES 


FROM 
A FOREIGNER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


An Independent Opinion on Home-rule and on the 
Jauses of Irish Misfortunes, 


“Excellent, earnest, and truthful production... .. 


The pamphlet will repay careful perusal twice over.”’ 
—Belfast Evening Telegraph. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden, London ; 
and 20 Suuth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Mrs. CURGENVEN,. 


On Tuesday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 110. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, containing : ~ 


By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
** Mehalab,” ‘* Court Royal,” &c. Chaps. 6-10 


My Poot: Scenes aND SEASONS AT AN INLAND 


RESERVOIR. 


At THE Farm BY THE SEA. 
Dus. 

Tue Russians AT HOME. 
Tue Countess Rapna, 


By W. E. Norris, Author 
of ‘‘Matrimony,” “Heaps of Money,” &c. 


Chaps. 5-8. 
London: SmritH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo 


Place. 





i 


SL2NQ wren 


No. 68, JULY, 1992, Price 6s, 
THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


. THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 
. Dr. JoHNsoN’s LETTERS. 
. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER ON JUSTICE. 
. Isaac WILLIAMS AND THE OxFORD MOVEMENT, 
. RELIGIOUS EQUALITY: THE BITTER CRY OF 
DISSENTING CLERICALISM. 
St. Cyprian’s CORRESPONDENCE, 
Miss Moztey’s Essays. 
DicTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. 
Forty YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH, 
Some MopEerRN SERMONS. 
Suort Notices. 


Spottiswoove & Co., New Street Square, London, E.C, 





Road, 8S.W.; and at all Booksellers’, 


Just published, 76 pp., 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 1d. 


HE “NEW GOSPEL of INTER- 
PRETATION.” Being an Abstract of the 


Doctrine and a Statement of the Objects of the 
Esoteric Christian Union. 
Evwarp Mairttanp, B.A ; 
Forsytu, 37 Chelsea Gardens, S.W.) 


(President - Founder, 
on. iss ETHEL 


London: Lamiey and Co., 1 and 3 Exhibition 





Just published. 

ROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY 
for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, 

Part XXI.—Costents.—Record of Observation on 































Certain Phenomena of Trance. — Hypothesis of 
Fraud.—Clairvoyance and Fraud.— Mrs. Piper’s 
Early Trances, &«. Price 2s. 6d. 

Part XXII.—Contents.—On Indications of Con- 
tinued Terrene Knowledge on the Part of Phantasms 
of the Dead.—Kecord of a Haunted House.—The 
Subliminal Consciousness.—Further Information as 
to Dr. Backman’s Experiments on Clairvoyance, &c. 
Price 3s, 61. 





London: Kegan Pavt, TRENCH, TRiisNeER, and Co. 
Limited, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


Just published, Vol. I., demy 8vo, half-roan, price 18s. 


HISTORY of the NEW WORLD CALLED 


AMERICA. By Epwarp Joun Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford 
Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 
The 


PRINCIPAL SPEECHES of the 


STATESMEN and ORATORS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. 
Edited, with Introductions, Notes, and Indices, by H. Morse STEPHENS, 
Balliol College, Oxford, Author of “ A History of the French Revolution.” 
Vol. I —Mirabeau—Vergniaud—Gensonné—Gandet—Louvet —Cambon. 
Vol. I1.—Ba: ére—Danton—Robespierre—Saint Just—Baudin. 


Just published, Vol. I., demy 8vo, cloth, price 103. 6d. 


TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES 


PARALLEL, with Supplementary Extracts from the others. A Revised 
Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by 
CHARLES PiummeER, M.A., Fellow and Chaplin of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; on the Basis of an Edition by Joun Earue, M.A., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, and sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel College. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY ; 


that is, Plane Trigonometry without Imaginaries. By R.C. J. Nixon, M.A., 
Author of “ Euclid Revised,”’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The BOOK of ST. BASIL the GREAT, 


Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, on the HOLY SPIRIT. Written to 
Amphilocbius, Bishop of Iconiam, against the Pneumatomachi. A Revised 
Text, with Notes and Introduction, by C. F. H. Jounston, M.A. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Improved, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6a. 


A TREATISE on the USE of the TENSES 


in HEBREW, and some other Syntactical Questions. By Professor 8, R. 
Driver, D D. 
“A work which, for learning, thoroughness, and acuteness, represents English 
scholarship at its best.”—Guardian, July 13th, 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, price ls, 


An ACCOUNT of SOME MSS. of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, bitherto Unedited, contained in the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford. By C. H. Hoos, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


ARCHZSOLOGIA OXONIENSIS.—Part I. 


With Plan and several Photo-Etchings, Paper covers, 23.; or to Subscribers, 
per Volume of Four Parts, 6s, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 








NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


On Tuesday next, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW GRUB STREET. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 


Author of ‘* Demos,” &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Very shortly will be published. 


GARDEN DESIGN and ARCHITECTS’ 
GARDENS. Being a Reply (illustrated) to recent Books on 


“ Formal Gardening.” By W. Rosrinson, F.L.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, Aibemarle Streeet. 


Now ready. crown 8vo, about 500 pp., price 6s. 

ADES and BEYOND, with some Side-Lights by the Way : 

a Studyof the Larger Hope, interwoven with a Tale of English and Scot- 

tish Life. By Davip Warptaw Scort, Author of “ The Purpose of the Ages,” &c. 
James CLARKE and Co., Fleet Street, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED,.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 











136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities —- by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 

and 


U PSTAIRS DO 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


DOWNSTAIBS. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill siapasins, pomsive, on receipt of two stamps, or 
an quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
BANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 














a 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’s LIS? 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





ON THURSDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED IN LONDON & NEw YORE 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “* MR3, KEITH’3 ORIME,” ‘ 


AUNT ANNE. 


BY LUCY CLIFFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Letters of a Worldly Woman,” &, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 
BY MRS. PAUL KING, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


« A remarkable and enigmatic novel that does not suffer its 
to be laid down.”— Daily News. 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART, laty 
Minister at Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln. In 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 12s. 


“A fine work. This tragic tale bears no resemblance to any of 
the novels of the day; it takes the reader among people that have 
nothing in common with the familiar figures of fiction, reveals a 
kind of spiritual life and experience which has a poignant and 
pitiful interest, strikes veins of thought and speculation of m 
ordinary nature. It sets before us two successive scenes of the 
human comedy in the story of a mother and that of her son with 
remarkable force and simplicity, and gives us in the person of 
Stephen Dart a very original creation.” —World. 
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